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continued the captain, pausing to give more 
effect to his communication, ‘ Lord Aveleyn.’ 

“¢ Whew! now the murder’s out,’ mentally 
exclaimed the first-lieutenant. 

“ ¢Call him down immediately, Mr. W—, if 
you please—and recollect that I disapprove of 
the system.’” ii. 91-2. 

The following completes the picture :— 

“T was generally exalted either for thinking 
or not thinking ; and as I am not aware of any 
medium between the active and passive state of 
our minds, (except dreaming, which is still 
more unpardonable,) the reader may suppose 
that there is no exaggeration in my previous 
calculation of one-third of my midshipman ex- 
istence having been passed away upon ‘the high 
and giddy mast.’ 

“*Mr. M—,’ would the first-lieutenant cry 
out, ‘ why did you stay so long on shore with 
the jolly-boat ?’ 

“*T went to the post-office for the officers’ 
letters, Sir.’ 

“¢ And pray, Sir, who ordered you 2’ 

“No one, Sir; but I thought —~’ 

“© You thought, Sir! How dare you think ?— 
go up to the mast-head, Sir.’ 

“ So much for thinking. 

“*Mr. M—,’ would he say at another time, 
when I came on board, ‘did you call at the ad- 
miral’s office ?’ 

“No, Sir; [had no orders. I didn’t think—’ 

“«Then why didn’t you think, Sir ?—up to 
the mast-head, and stay there till I call you 
down.’”” ii, 94-5. 

From a service in which such rough doings 
as these were common, Forster made his es- 
cape: he had influence enough to obtain the 
situation of third mate in an Indiaman. His 
chief pleasure lies in drawing the characters 
of the passengers; there are cadets on board, 
and certain female adventurers, allured to the 
east with the hopes of matrimony and wealth. 
A suspicious ship heaves in sight—prepara- 
tions are made for action—the ladies go 
below—one of them is much affected :— 

“*QOh! Doctor Plausible, I feel very unwell,’ 
cried Miss Tavistock. 

“¢] will stay with you, my dear madam,’ re- 
plied the doctor. 

“A gun from the commodore’s ship, which 
was close to windward of them, burst upon their 
ears, rattling the cabin-windows, and making 
every wine-glass on the table to dance with the 
concussion. 

“Oh! oh! oh!’ screamed Miss Tavistock, 
throwing herself back in her chair, and expand- 
ing her arms and fingers. 

“ Doctor Plausible flew tothe lady’s assistance. | 

“« The extreme fineness of her organic struc- 
ture—a little water, if you please, Miss Char- 
lotte Revel.’ 

“‘A tumbler of water was poured out, and 
Doctor Plausible, dipping the tip of his fore- 
finger into it, passed it lightly over the lady’s 
brows. ‘She will be better directly.’ 

“ But the lady did not think proper to come 
to so soon as the doctor prophesied, and Mrs. 
Ferguson, snatching up the tumbler, dashed the 
contents, with violence, in Miss Tavistock's 
face ; at which Miss Tavistock not only revived, 
but jumped up from her chair, blowing and 
spluttering. 

“ Are you better now, Miss Tavistock?’ said 
Mrs. Ferguson, soothingly, at the same time 
glancing her eyes at the other ladies, who could 
not restrain their mirth. 

“Oh! Doctor Plausible, that shock has so 
affected my nerves, I feel that I shall faint again, 
I do indeed—I’m going— 

“«* Lean upon me, Miss Tavistock, and permit 
me to conduct you to your cabin,’ replied the 
doctor: ‘the extreme delicacy of your constitu- 





tion,’ continued he, whispering as they left the 





cuddy, ‘is not equal to the boisterous remedies 
of Mrs. Ferguson.’ 
* * ee « @ 

“Oh! Dr. Plausible, where my affections 
are centered, there is nothing, weak creature that 
I am, but my soul would carry me through :-— 
indeed I am all soul.—I have a dear friend in 
India.’ 

“*He is most happy,’ observed the doctor, 
with a sigh. 

“¢ He, Dr. Plausible ! you quite shock me!— 
do you imagine, for a moment, that I would go 
out to follow any gentleman? No, indeed, I am 
not going out on speculation, as some young 
ladies ; 1 have enough of my own, thank God! 
I keep my carriage, and corresponding esta- 
blishment, I assure you.’—(The very thing that 
Dr. Plausible required). 

“* Indeed! my dear Miss Tavistock; is it 
then really a female friend ?’ 

“Yes! the friend of my childhood. I have 
ventured this tedious, dangerous voyage, once 
more to fold her in my arms.’ 

“*¢ Disinterested affection! a heart like yours, 
Miss, were indeed a treasure to be won. What 
a happy man would your husband be!’ 

“* Husband! Oh, Dr. Plausible, don’t men- 
tion it: I feel convinced—positively convinced, 
that my constitution is not strong enough to 
bear matrimony.’ 

“The doctor’s answer was too prolix for in- 
sertion; it was a curious compound dissertation 
upon love and physic, united. There was de- 
voted attention, extreme gentle treatment, study 
of pathology, advantage of medical attendance 
always at hand, careful nursing, extreme solici- 
tude, fragility of constitution restored, propriety 
of enlarging the circle of her innocent affections, 
ending at last in devoted love, and a proposal— 
to share her carriage and establishment. 

‘‘ Miss Tavistock assumed another faint—the 
shock was so great; but the doctor knelt by her, 
and kissed her hand, with well-affected rapture. 
At last, she murmured out a low assent, and fell 
back, as if exhausted with the effort. The doctor 
removed his lips from her hand to her mouth, 
to seal the contract; and as she yielded to his 
wishes, almost regretted that he had not adhered 
tohis previous less assuming gallantry.” ii, 274. 

We wish we could make room for some of 
the author’s opinions respecting the merchant 
service: these are the more valuable because 
they are written, as the whole work which 
contains them is, with good temper and good 
feeling. We recommend these volumes: 
those who read for amusement will be in- 
structed, and those who wish to be instructed 
will be amused—we have been both. 





William Tell. A Dramatic Poem, translated 
from the German of Schiller. By Thomas 
C. Banfield. London, 1831. Black, Young 
& Young. 


Ar best, translations very imperfectly repre- 
sent works of high genius: they are mere 
echoes of far-off melody. What we should 
most keenly enjoy and value in the original, 
is precisely what is generally lost or vitiated 
in the process of transfer. Some languages, 
however, have such near kindred in cast of 
thought and expression, that they seem pe- 
culiarly adapted one to the other, Even in 
their strongholds of force and elegance,—the 
very pass-words of Ephraim,—which are al- 
most universally the undivided property of 
one tongue alone, amidst all human speech ; 
even in the national sanctuary, the holy 
place of which a foreigner so seldom enters, 
shall these kindred tongues often display 
the most striking coincidences, if not absolute 











identity, when wielded by masters of their 
mown powers. 
erhaps the family of northern languages 
have all more or less of this similarity ; be- 
tween the German and English it certainly is 
found in a remarkable manner. It would 
lead us too far were we here to discuss the 
affinities and differences of the two languages. 
Many translations from English into German 
(especially of Shakspeare, where there would 
have appeared uncommon difficulty,) abun- 
dantly prove our position. But we fear this 
praise can aeatliche iven to our translations 
from the German. Vet by these alone has 
this noble language been at all generall 
known amongst us; and crippled, Sistorted, 
and caricatured as the master-works have 
been by nearly all the hands which have “ done 
them into English,” from time to time—even 
in the shattered torsos which have been rudely 
wrenched from their pedestals, and displayed 
before us in unnatural and grotesque posi- 
tions, we have been constrained to do homage 
to the divinity in marble, for there hath been 
the trace of the fiery souls of the matchless 
sculptor, which no hard handling could wholly 
efface. Nothing hath been so mishandled 
—so grossly misunderstood by our critics— 
as German tragedy—a wide room for farther 
remark, had we here space, nor one perhaps 
wholly dull or unprofitable. All their dramas 
of which translations have been made, are, 
with very few exceptions, worse than tra- 
vestied. Those plays which had more violent 
and gigantic features could not easily be 
bruised out of all vestige of their original 
forms. Even in our pitiful version of ‘The 
Robbers,’ to use the forcible language of a 
poet, speaking of this sublime work, 
Sete of tere ve lage Petriereh 

But plays like the trilogy of ‘ Wallenstein’ 
and ‘ William Tell’ depend more upon ex- 

uisite and continued delineation of language, 
thought, and character. The former has 
received from CoLeripce the noblest trans- 
lation we have from the German; but ‘ Wil- 
liam Tell’ has yet to be translated. Perhaps 
Mr. Banfield has succeeded better than any 
of his predecessors, This, however, is saying 
little: he is far, very far, from doing any 
thing like justice to Schiller. We deem it 
our duty to give this opinion, which we could 
abundantly maintain, had we space here for 
critical analysis. His great faults are, weak- 
ening, and sometimes Toke the force of his 
author’s thought and feeling—roughness, 
feebleness, and now and then inaccuracy of 
language, and very careless structure of his 
verse. But he does not err, as many of his 
forerunners have done, in too smooth polish- 
ing or in amplification. He has not caught 
the way in which the German lends itself 
to the English, and he wantonly changes, 
nearly always to spoil them, the peculiar 
cut of the sentences. His scenes are there- 
fore much colder, flatter, and more prosaic 
than the original. But, as far as our memory 
goes, we have no better translation of this ex- 

uisite tragedy ; and though we have not 
thoroughly sifted every passage, we have in 
our perusal met with no perversion of the 
author’s meaning. We wish we had space 
here to remark at more length upon the 
noble original ; but it would be sacrilege to 
enter upon such a duty in an unworthy man- 
ner. e shall, in notes upon the few scat- 
tered passages which we select from Mr. 
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Banfield’s translation, give translations of 
our own. They are hastily written; but 
those conversant with German will see we 
have adhered much closer to Schiller’s words 
than Mr. Banfield; and where our metres 
differ from his, we have preserved the rhythm 
of our author. 


Fisherboy (sings in his boat to the air of the Rans 
des Vaches). 
Fon inp Ai Stern on Se beni eres aie 
as) on the ’s grassy wt 
He hears a soft ringing 
Sosweet in his ear, 
As if angels were singing 
From heaven’s sphere, 
And when in a transport of bliss he awakes, 
He finds o’er his bosom the bright water breaks. 
And a voice from the deep cries; 
“Sweet boy, art mine! 
I draw down the sleeper, 
My arms round him twine.” 


Shepherd (on the rock—Variation of the air). 

Ye meadows, farewell, : 

That smile in the sun, 

The shepherd must hasten, 

The summer is gone. 
We seek the green hills and our meadows forsaken, 
When the cuckoo calls, and the forests awaken, 
When the earth decks her out with young flowers 80 gay, 
When the streamlets sparkle in lovely May. 

Ye meadows, farewell, 

That smile in the sun, 

The shepherd must hasten, 

The summer is gone. 
Chamois Hunter (on the top of the opposite rock— 

Second Variation). 

The lofty peaks thunder, the narrow path shakes, 
On the precipice giddy the hunter ne’er quakes ; 

O’er ice-fields unstable 

He'll fearlessly rush, 

That spring never gladdens 

With corn or with . 
And below him outspread over city and vale 
The gray mist is rolled like an ocean so pale. 

Where the clouds beneath open 

The world he can see, 

And the valley’s green beauty 

Of meadow and tree. 


Rudolph der Harras. Place forthe Viceroy! Place ! 
Gesster. Drive them asunder ! 
What brings this crowd together? Who calls help? 


(General silence.) 
Who was it? I will know. 
(To Friesshardt. 
Come forward, you! 
Who are you? Why do you arrest this man? 


7 7. . e . 
Gessler (after a pause). You are a master at your 
cross-bow, ‘Tell ; 


I hear it said you vie with any marksman. 
Waiter. Avd that is true. A hundred paces off 
My father hits an apple on the tree. 
Gessler. 1s that your boy, Tell? 


Tell. Yes, my noble Lord. 
Gessler. Have you more children ¢ 
Tell. Two boys, good my Lord. 


Gessler. And which is it that you the fondest love ? 
Tell. My Lord, I love them both with equal fondness, 
Gessler. Well, Tell, you hit an apple on the tree 
A hundred paces off! prove now your skill, 
Before me, where you are. Take up your cross-bow— 
You have it ready—so prepare at once 
To shoot an apple from this young boy’s head. 
—But I would recommend you take good aim, 
And hit the apple at the first attempt, 
For if you miss, your life shall pay the forfeit. 
(Add are horror-struck. 
Tell. My Lord—thiok what amonstrous deed you ask ! 
I shoot at my boy’s head? My gracious . 
Such a demand you’! ne’er make, Good God 


~This from a father you will ne’er require | 


Gessler. The apple you shall shoot from your boy’s 


; ead ; 
There require it, and command you ! 
a ao s — « 

Furst (throwing himself at his feet.) 
thy dread power, 
ut now let mercy take the place of justice ! 
Take halfof my pdssessions—take them all, 

And set a father from these horrors free ! 

Waiter. Grandfather ! don’t kneel to that bad man! 
Tell me where | ’m to stand—I ’m not afraid ! 
Father can hit a bird upon the wing— 

He will not miss, where his child's heart ’s at stake. 
a * o -_ . 
; Gessler (pointing to the child). 
Let him be bound RE paar lime! ? 





Walter. Me bound ! 
No, I will not be bound; I will stand still, 
As quiet as a lamb, nor even breathe, 

But if you tie me—No—I cannot then; 
1 must be straining at my fastenings. 





Song of the Fisherboy. 
The lake ripples laughter, the bather inviting ; 
The boy fell asleep, in the green shore delighting ; 
Then hears he a murmuring, 
Like waves, liquid, sweet, 
As voices of angels 
In Paradise meet : 
And as he awakens in ecstasy blest, F 
The waters surround him, o’erwashing his breast ; 
And one cries from the deep waves, 
“ Dear child! mine art thou, 
I lure down the sleeper, 
I draw him below.” 


The Song of the Herd (Variation First). 

Ye pastures, farewell ! 

Ye bright sunny meads, 

From you the herd speeds, 

summer is gone ! . 

We come to our hills, we return from our oaine, ; 
When cuckoos are calling, and song-birds wake loving, 
When flowers deck the earth in her new array, 
When streams flow happily in Love’s own May! 

Ye pastures, farewell ! 

Ye Bright sunny meads, 
From you the herd <poem, 
The summer is gone 


The Song of the Alpine Hunter (Variation Second). 
The heights are loud thundering—loose reels the hill- 


way; , 

The strong shooter fears not where giddy paths lay: 

He strides along boldly, 

O’er th’ glassy ice-plain ; 

Where spring spreads no glory, 

Where ripens no grain : 
And deep, ‘neath his feet, lies a sea of blue cloud ; 
He discerns not the cities of men through the shroud; 

But between the fog billows 

He peeps at the world— 

He sees the green meadows 

Through mist-waves unfurled. 





Rudolph. Room for the Regent! Room! 

Gessler. Thrust them asunder! 
Why runs this crowd together? Who cries, ‘ Help ?” 

(Ald are silent.) 
What was it? 1 will know it! 
[To Friesshardt. 
Come thou here ! 
Who art thou? And why didst thou seize this man? 
o o * s 
(To Tell, after a pause.) 

Thou art a master at thy cross-bow, Tell : 
They tell me thou canst hit with every shot. 

Walter. And it is true, Sir: at a hundred yards 
My father shoots an apple from the bough. 

Gessier. 1s that thy child, Tell? 

Tell. Aye, my noble Lord. 

Gessler. Hast thou more children ¢ 

Tell. Aye, my Lord, two boys. 

acne > Which of them is it that thou lovest the 

? 


Tell. My Lord, both sons are dear to me alike. 
GMS, Then, Tell, if at thy hundred yards thou 
t’st 

An apple from the tree, I’ll have thee prove 

Thy skill before me now ;—take up thy bow ! 

Thou hast it ready there. Stand, take an aim, 

And shoot an apple on thine own child’s head. 

But | do warn thee, Tell, draw a fair bow, 

And hit thy apple at the first attempt ; 

For if thou miss, thy head shall go for it. 

(Ali are in horror.) 

Tell. My Lord,—Oh! what a strange and horrid 


You ask of me. J, on my own child’s head! 
No, my good Lord! no, no! that could not ccme 
Into your serious thoughts. Good God, forbid ! 
You cannot ask this at a father’s hand ? 
Gessler. I'll have thee shoot an apple from the head 
Of thine own child: ’tis my command and will, 
oO oe . o . 
Old Walter Furst (kneeling). 
Lord Regent! we all tremble at thy power : 
Let judgment yield to mercy. Take the half 
Of what | have. Oh, take itall! and free 
A father from this agonizing straight. 
Walter. Grandfather! kneel not to that cruel man! 
Tell me but where to stand—I have no fear! 
My father hitsa bird upon the wing ; 
He cannot miss when near his own son's heart. 
. > 6 


Gessler. Then bind him to yon lime-tree! 
Walter. Bind me! no! 
No, | will not be fastened. I will stand 
As quiet as a lamb—I will not breathe ;— 
But if you tie me fast, I can’t be still— 
I cannot help but struggle with my bonds. 


ry Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of York, 
ardrobe Accounts of Edward the Fourth, 
with a Memoir of Elizabeth of York, and 

Notes. By Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. 

{Second Notice.) 
Arrer making our best bow to Sir Nicholas 
Harris Nicolas, and congratulating him on 
his deserved honours, we shall resume our 
notice of this work. 

We find that, while the richer kinds of appa- 
rel were enormously dear, the more common 
were very moderate in price; silks and vel- 
vets were full four times dearer than at pre- 
sent, allowing for difference of money aie 
while shoes were full six times cheaper. 
The Queen’s shoes—of which, it appears, she 
allowed herself twelve pair of single-soled 
during the year, and six pair of double-soled 
—cost each, only one shilling; those pro- 
vided for her fool are charged at sixpence. 
This fool, respecting whom there are several 
entries, was boarded at sixpence a week—the 
man who had charge of him received only 
two marks a year as wages; the fool’s coat 
of Kendall cost only 6s, 8d., and the lining 
twenty-two pence. The prices of provisions 
seem to have been remarkably low: sixteen- 
pence a week was the allowance for boarding 
one of the Queen’s ladies, sixteen shillings 
a year the charge of a nurse-child; and 
13s, 4d, a week was the whole cost for the 
support of the two infant lords Courteney 
and their sister, together with two female 
servants, and a groom. The Queen, who 
appears to have been very devout, fre- 
quently sent priests on pilgrimages to various 
shrines with gifts and offerings; the charges 
of the priest on these occasions are tenpence 
a day. Notices like these are not merely 
amusing : they are of great importance to 
the inquirer into the state of agriculture— 
to the political economist—to the historian 
of English commerce. It is no wonder 
that, when shoes were sixpence a pair, but 
satin eight shillings a yard, and velvet 
sometimes twenty, such princely mercers as 
Sir Thomas Kytson should have built so 
splendid a mansion as Hengrave; and, no 
wonder that when meat was a penny the 
pound, but cinnamon twelve shillings, and 
nutmegs and cloves fifty times dearer in com- 
parison with their present value, the muni- 
ficent Cannynges, of Bristol, should have 
built, and so richly endowed, that most noble 
of churches, St. Mary, Redcliffe. 

The opinion which we for a long time 
have entertained, of the kind feeling which, 
in the old time, was displayed by the great 
towards their dependents, derives strong 
corroboration from many an entry both in 
this volume, and that edited by Mr. Mad- 
den. We find Elizabeth of York frequently 
giving money to her servants “ to drink at 
a tavern, ;” also money to the grooms and 
pages “ for makyng bonefires upon the evens 
of St. John the Baptiste and St. Peter ;” there 
is also an additional allowance to the inferior 
servants “for bred and ale at the Queen’s 
departyng from Baynard’s Castel "—money, 
for the servants “to make merrie with,” is 
also an entry in Princess Mary’s privy purse 
expenses. And very pleasingly is this kind- 
liness of feeling displayed in those numerous 
entries of money distributed in charity. In 
both these volumes we meet with many en- 
tries of small annuities paid to old servants, 
sometimes even to their children. The put- 
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ting out their young children to nurse, too, 
an sometimes standing godmother to them 
—the burying of them, and paying for masses, 
are also frequently mentioned. The sums 
expended in charity are, indeed, both in the 
accounts of Elizabeth of York, and of Prin- 
cess Mary, fully equal to those similarly 
appropriated by the most benevolent lady of 
the present day. Money given “toa pore 
man towards building his house,” is one of 
the entries in Mary’s account. “'Towarde 
the buryinge of the men that were hanged at 
Wapping Mylne,” is a very characteristic 
entry in Elizabeth’s : the burying of the dead, 
and especially of those who, from their bad 
character, had small chance of their relations 
performing that office for them, was, in those 
days, considered, emphatically, as one of the 
Seven Acts of mercy. But the most general 
form of charity seems to have been that of 
encouraging poor persons to present some 
small gift, for which ten times its value was 
given—a species of charity,which admirably 
softened down that degrading feeling of 
pauperism which the mere recipient of bounty 
must often feel. Thus, we find in Princess 
Mary’s accounts, “ Payde to a yonge mayde, 
bringing a rolle of wax with flowers to my 
ladye’s grace ;” and for this simple gift, half 
a noble was paid. ‘ Geven to xx pore wo- 
men and v men bringing appels, and other 
thinges,” is another entry; and each, in 
addition to payment of “theyr stuffe,” receive 
a shilling. “ ‘To divers pore women bringing 
appels, cakes, and other thinges,” ten shillings 
on another occasion is given. A “ woman of 
London bringing a bird in a cage” receives 
five shillings from the Princess; another, 
bringing strawberries, half a noble; and 
several with little gifts of rabbits, rose-water, 
and even flowers, obtain similar rewards. 
Elizabeth of York likewise seems to have 
encouraged this graceful species of asking 
alms—we find entries of money given “ to a 
pore woman who broughte cherries,” to 
others for bringing fish, and to two young 
girls who presented her with roses. Some- 
times a larger claim was made on the charity 
of these royal women: the following seems 
a rather high charge—“To the Abbesse of 
Elmstowe for the costes and charges of little 
Anne Loveday at the makynge of hir a 
nonne there,” and the sum is 6/. 13s. 4d. 
But the grand period of present-making, 
from all classes, to all classes, was new year’s 
eve and new year’s morning. On new year’s 
eve, we find Elizabeth bestowing three pounds 
“in almons,” and Princess Mary thirty shil- 
lings, in addition to which, she gives twenty 
shillings ‘to prisone houses in Londone,” 
and presents to all her own household and 
the King’s. In Elizabeth's account, we find 
offerings to St. Thomas at Canterbury, to 
our Lady Undereroft, to St. Adrian’s, and 
St. Augustin’s—to “Cornyshe for setting 
of a caralle on Xmas day in rewarde”—to 
the children of the King’s chapel, besides 
several other “rewardes” to persons who 
brought her a goshawke, oranges, comfits, 
and “baken lampreys.” She, like her suc- 
cessors, seems also to have received new 
year’s gifts from the highest officers of the 
state—we regret that there is no specification 
of them—that they must have been very 
valuable, is evident from the sums given to 
their servants, which vary from twenty to 
sixty shillings. ‘This part of the Princess 
Mary’s accounts, is exceedingly interesting, 





—her father seems to have sent her a large ] 


sum just before Christmas, for the purpose of 
enabling her to make presents, and to pay 
the servants of those noblemen that sent 
them. Among the “ giftes rec’ by y* Princesse 
new year’s daye 1544;” we find “ from my 
L¢ Chancellor vi sovereigns—from my L¢ 
Harforde v sovereigns—from y Bishop of 
Exeter” the princely gift of 10/. The ladies’ 

resents are more characteristic: “my Ladye 
Viste” gives a pair of worked sleeves; Mrs. 
Basset, a pair of gloves, embroidered with 
gold; another lady sends eight yards of 
white damask ; another, “ a gowne of carna- 
cion satyn of y* Venice fascion:” then comes 
a most housewifely present from ‘ my ladye 
of Troye,” consisting of three roar 
cinnamon, and comfits,—but my Lady Her- 
bert, scorning such gifts, sends “a boke covered 
with sylvere (probably silver tissue cloth) 
and gilte.” The Queen sends a handsome 
present of a night-gown (in those times a 
splendid article of apparel, since we find the 
Princess herself paying 3¢: for gold thread 
alone to embroider one,) and 251. 

This short selection of entries, each cal- 
culated to throw light on the state of man- 
ners among our forefathers, might easily 
have been considerably amplified: for the 
present, however, we must conclude, trusting 
ere long, when some similar work shall come 
before our notice, to resume the subject, es- 
pecially that part on which hitherto we have 
not touched, relating to the diet of our an- 
cestors. On this point, and particularly that 
which refers to the horticultural skill of the 
middle ages, much misapprehension prevails 
—a misapprehension which many notices in 
these volumes will contribute to remove ; 
nor can we conclude, without again thanking 
Mr. ‘Madden and Mr. Nicolas, for the 
amusement as well as information they have 
afforded us, and again warmly recommending 
their works to the notice of historical readers. 

——————_=_==_ 


The Common-Place Book of American Poe- 
try; with occasional Notes. By G. B. 
Cheever. Boston, 1831, 

[Second Notice.) 

Most of the selections in this volume are of 
a devotional cast, and unite unaffected piety 
with the pure spirit of poetry. It is very 
creditable to the character of American lite- 
rature, that, notwithstanding its narrow limits, 
it should contain so many examples of in- 
tellect devoted to the service of mes “arg and 
no instance of genius prostituted to gild vice 
or ornament immorality. The editor justly 
deems this a more worthy subject of boast 
than the most triumphant exhibition of in- 
tellectual energies: he says, with equal 
beauty and justice, 

“A devout and solemn reflection may steal 
with poetry into the most secret recess of some 
careless soul, and there, through the goodness 
of Him, who moves in a hidden and mysterious 
way, ‘his wonders to perform,’ and whose spirit 
can touch the heart with the humblest instru- 
ments, prove the first rising of that well of 
water which springeth up unto everlasting life.’ 

As the book, notwithstanding its great 
merits, is not likely to make its way in 
England, we shall make a few more extracts 
from its pages, chiefly selecting those authors 
whose names are scarcely known on this 
side of the Atlantic. Percival’s works have 
been republished in this country, and some 


of Pierpont’s ‘ Odes’ have occasionally found 





their, way into our periodicals ;—of them we 
shall therefore only say, that their contribu- 
tions to this volume are worthy of their fame : 
Charles Sprague has not been treated with 
equal justice,t which is the more to be re- 
gretted, as his productions are characterized 
by a purity of thought and simplicity of lan- 
guage, as rare as they are valuable. The 
following stanzas, written on the circumstance 
of two swallows having taken refuge in church 
during divine service, though inferior to some 


of his other poems, merit our notice :— 
The Winged Worshippers. 
Gay, guiltless pair, 
What seek ye from the 1 fields of heaven 1— 
Ye have no need of prayer— 
Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 
Why perch ye here, 
ae mortals ae ~ =a 
an your pure spirits fear 
The God ye never could offend ? 
Ye never knew 
The crimes for which we come to weep; 
Penance is not for you, 
Blest wanderers of the upper deep. 
To you ’tis given 
To wake sweet nature’s untaught lays ; 
Beneath the arch of heaven 
To chirp away a life of praise. 
There spread each wing, 
Far, far above, o’er lakes and lands, 
And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 
Or, if ye stay 
To note the consecrated hour, 
Teach me the airy way, 
And let me try your envied power. 
Above the crowd, 
On upward wings could I but fly, 
I'd bathe in yon bright cloud, 
And seek the stars that gem the sky. 
*Twere heaven indeed, 
Through fields of trackless light to soar, 
On nature’s charms to feed,. 
And nature’s own great God adore. 

The landscape poetry of Carlos Wilcox is 
deservedly praised by the editor, for the rich 
colouring of moral and devout reflection 
which encircles his pictures. His ‘Sunset 
in September,’ and the ‘ Arrival of Spring 
after long Rains,’ are, unfortunately, too 
long for quotation; but the following de- 
scription of ‘Vernal Melody in the Forest,’ 
will show what were the claims of this la- 
mented bard to the name by which he loved 
to be called, the “ Cowper of New England.” 

With sonorous notes 
Of every tone, mixed in coufusion sweet, 
All chanted in the fulness of delight, 
The forest rings. Where, far around enclosed 
With bushy sides, and covered high above 
With foliage thick, supported by bare trunks, 
Like pillars rising to support a roof, 
It seems a temple vast, the space within 
Rings loud and clear with thrilling melody. 
Apert, but near the choir, with voice distinct, 

merry mocking-bird together links 

In one continued song their different notes, 
Adding new life and sweetness to them all. 
Hid under shrubs, the squirrel, that in fields 
Frequents the stony wall and briery fence, 
Here chirps so i that human feet approach 
Unbeard till just upon him, when, with cries 
Sudden and sharp, he darts to his retreat 
Beneath the mossy hillock or ag’d tree; 
But oft a moment after re-appears, 
First peeping out, then starting forth at once 
With a courageous air, yet in his pranks 
Keeping a watchful eye, nor venturing far 
Till left unheeded. 

Bramard is a writer whom the. American 
critics are too fond of comparing to Burns, 
for the characteristics of both are essentially 
different. The only similarity we can dis- 
cover is, that the effusions of both seem to 
be, for the most part, extempore—thrown off 
without effort under the influence of momen- 
tary excitement. The lines on ‘The Deep 
were manifestly written while the author 
was filled with those undefinable feelings of 


¢ See Atheneum, No. 170, p. 66. 
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indistinct magnificence, which the “ billowy 
boundlessness of ocean” suggests to a poetic 
mind ;— 
‘There ’s beauty in the deep :— 
The wave is bluer than the ; 
And thoagh the light shine brig 
More softly do the sea-gems glow 
That sparkle in the depths below : 
The rainbow’s tints are only made 
When on the waters they are laid, 
And sun and moon most sweetly shine 
Upon the ocean’s level brine. 
There’s beauty in the deep. 
There ’s music in the deep :— 
It is not in the surf’s rough roar, 
Nor in the whispering shelly shore— 
They are but earthly sounds, that tell 
How little of the sea-nymph’s shell 
That sends its loud clear note abroad, 
Or winds its softness through the flood, 
Echoes through groves with coral gay, 
And dies on spongy banks away. 
There ’s music in the deep. 
There ’s quiet in the deep :— 
Above, let tides and tempests rave, 
And earth-born whirlwinds wake the wave ; 
Above, let care and fear contend 
With sin and sorrow to the end: 
Here, far beneath the tainted foam, 
That frets above our peaceful home, 
We dream in joy calwbe in love, 
Nor know the rage that yells above. 
There ’s quiet in the deep. 

It tells badly for our gallantry, and per- 
haps not very well for our taste, that we have 
not yet mentioned Mrs, Ligourney. Of her 
it is said, “¢tristia vite solatur cantu ; and 
her strains seem the emanations of a spirit 
shaded, but not darkened, by sorrow—bent, 
but not broken, by misfortune. She has, 
however, sought higher sources of consolation 
than literature alone could afford. Every 
verse she has written teaches a patient sub- 
mission to the divine will,—not in the cold, 
calculating terms of moral philosophy, but 
in the words of genuine religion, that come 
“warm from the soul,” and continue “ faith- 
ful to its fires.” 


The following lines on the death of a be- 


loved infant, are worthy of a Christian 
mother :— 


Deatu found strange beauty on that cherub brow, 
And dashed it out. Therejwas a tint of rose 
On cheek and lip: he touched the veins with ice, 
And the rose faded. Forth from those blue eyes 
There spoke a wishful tenderness—a doubt 
Whether to grieve or sleep, which innocence 
Alone can wear. With ruthless haste he bound 
The silken fringes of their curtaining lids 
Forever. There had been a murmuring sound 
With which the babe would claim its mother’s ear, 
Charming her even to tears. The spoiler set 
His seal of silence. But there beamed a smile 
So fixed and holy from that marble brow— 
Death gazed and left it there; he dared not steal 
The signet-ring of heaven. 
The Americans have, in some degree, sur- 
| —wag us in the art of writing for children. 
here are hymns in this volume written for 
youth by Mr. Peabody, which merit great 
raise for their sweetness and simplicity ; 
ut we must pass them over to make room 
for ‘The Child's Wish in June,’ a little poem 
written by Mrs. Gilman, which seems to be 
the perfect embodying of the wild fancies of 
childhood ; it is, in fact, youth’s own ‘ Castle 
of Indolence’ :— 
Mother, mother, the winds are at play, 
Prithee let me be idle to-day. 
Look, dear mother, the flowers all lie 
Languidly under the bright blue sky; 
See, how slowly the streamlet glides ; 
Look, how the violet roguishly hides : 
Even the butterfly rests on the rose, 
And scarcely sips the sweets as he goes. 
Poor Tray is asleep in the noon-day sun, 
And the flies go about him one by one ; 
And pussy sits near with a sleepy grace, 
Without ever thinking of washing her face. 
There flieth a bird to a neighbouring tree, 
But very lazily flicth he ; 
And he sits and he twitters a gentle note 
That scareely ruffles his little throat. 





You bid me be busy, but, mother, hear 
How the hum-drum per soundeth near ; 
And the soft west wind is so light in its play, 
It scarcely moves s leaf on the spray. 


I wish, oh! I wish, I were yonder cloud 
That sails about with its misty shroud 
Books and work 1 no more should see, 
And I’d come and float, dear mother, o’er thee. 
We have not noticed all the poets in this 
collection who have just claims on our atten- 
tion; but we have given sufficient examples 
to prove that the stores of American poetry 
are varied and valuable; and that many of 
the Trans-Atlantic bards must, ere long, take 
their station beside the standard poets of 
Great Britain. Should this work, as seems 
probable, be reprinted here, we should re- 
commend the editor to remodel it altogether, 
and to add a few illustrative notes. There 
are some ines whose absence would not 
cause much regret, and their place might 
easily be supplied by extracts from Paulding 
and others, whom Mr. Cheever has, for some 
unknown reason, unfortunately omitted. 
en 


The Comic Annual, for 1832. By Thomas 

Hood. Tilt. 

(Second Notice.) 
WE were cut short of our fair proportions last 
week, and must therefore dip again into this 
entertaining volume. 

‘ The Horse-Dealer’ is written in the quaint 
and pithy style of Burton, Sir Thos. Overbury, 
and that ancient writer, Charles Lamb. The 
character is very elaborately and cunningly 
wrought out. 

“A HORSE-DEALER 
Is a double dealer, for he dealeth more in double 
meanings than your punster. When he giveth 
his word it signifieth little, howbeit it standeth 
for two significations. He putteth his promises 
like his colts, ina break. Over his mouth, Truth, 
like the turnpike-man, writeth up No Trust. 
Whenever he speaketh, his spoke hath more 
turns than the fore-wheel. He telleth lies, not 
white only, or black, but likewise grey, bay, 
chesnut-brown, cream, and roan—pyebald and 
skewbald. He sweareth as many oaths out of 
court as any man, and more in; for he willswear 
two ways about a horse’s dam. If, by God’s 
grace, he be something honest, it is only a dapple, 
for he can be fair and unfair at once. He hath 
much imagination, for he selleth a complete set 
of capital harness, of which there be no traces. 
He advertizeth a coach, warranted on its first 
wheels, and truly the hind pair are wanting to 
the bargain. A carriage that hath travelled 
twenty summers and winters, he describeth well- 
seasoned. He knocketh down machine-horses 
that have been knocked up on the’ road, but is 
so tender of heart to his animals, that he parteth 
with none for a fault ; ‘ for,’ as he sayeth, ‘ blind- 
ness or lameness be misfortunes.’ A nag, proper 
only for dog’s meat, he writeth down, but crieth 
up, ‘fit to go to any hounds;’ or, as may be, 
‘ would suit a timid gentleman.’ String-halt he 
calieth ‘grand action,’ and kicking, ‘ lifting the 
feet well up.’ If a mare have the farcical dis- 
ease, he nameth her ‘ out of Comedy,’ and selleth 
Blackbird for a racer because he hatha running 
thrush. Horses that drink only water, he justly 
warranteth to be ‘ temperate,’ and if dead lame, 
declareth them ‘good in all their paces,’ seeing 
that they can go but one. Roaring he calleth 
‘sound,’ and a steed that high bloweth in run- 
ning, he compareth to Eclipse, for he out- 
strippeth the wind. Another might be entered 
ata steeple chase, for why—he is as fast as a 
church. Thoreugh-pin with him is synonymous 
with ‘perfect leg.’ If a nag cougheth, ’tis ‘a 
clever hack.’ If his knees be fractured, he is 
‘well broke for gig or saddle.’ If he reareth, he 
is ‘above sixteen hands high.’ If he hath drawn 





a tierce in a cart, he is a good fencer. If he 
biteth, he shows good courage ; and he is playful 
merely, though he should play the devil. If he 
runneth away, he calleth him ‘off the Gretna 
Road, and has been used to carry a lady.’ Ifa 
cob stumbleth, he considereth him a true goer, 
and addeth, ‘the proprietor parteth from him 
to go abroad.’ Thus, without much profession 
of religion, yet is he truly Christian-like in 
practice, for he dealeth not in detraction, and 
would not disparage the character even of a 
brute. Like unto Love, he is blind unto all 
blemishes, and seeth only a virtue, meanwhile 
he gazeth ata vice. He taketh the kick of a 
nag’s hoof like a love token, saying only, before 
standers by, ‘ Poor fellow,—he knoweth me !’— 
and is content rather to pass as a bad rider, 
than that the horse should be held restive or 
over-mettlesome, which discharges him from its 
back. If it hath bitten him beside, and more- 
over bruised his limb against a coach-wheel, 
then, constantly returning good for evil, he 
giveth it but the better character, and recom- 
mendeth it before all the studs in his stable. In 
short, the worse a horse may be, the more he 
chaunteth his praise, like a crow that croweth 
over Old Ball, whose lot it is on a common to 
meet with the Common Lot.” 132—5. 

We must, too, favour our readers with a 
specimen of that very curious invention, 
blank verse in rhyme :— 


A Nocturnal Sketch. 
Even is come ; and from the dark Park, hark, 
The signal of the setting sun—one gun! 
And six is sounding from the chime, prime time 
To go and see the Drury-Lane Dane slain,— 
Or hear Othello’s jealous doubt spout out,— 
Or Macbeth raving at that shade-made blade, 
Denying to his frantic clutch much touch ;— 
Or else tosee Ducrow with wide stride ride 
Four horses as no other man can span ; 
Or, in the small Olympic Pit, sit split 
Laughing at Liston, while you quiz his phiz. 
Anon Night comes, and with her wings bring things 
Such as, with his poetic tongue, Young sung : 
The gas up-blazes with its bright white light, 
And paralytic watchmen prowl, howl, growl, 
About the streets and take up Pall-Mall Sal, 
Who, hasting to her nightly jobs, robs fobs. 
Now thieves to enter for your cash, smash, crash, 
Past drowsy Charley, in a deep sleep, creep, 
But frighten’d by Police B. 3, flee, 
And while they’re going, whisper low, “ No go!” 
Now , while folks are in their bed, treads leads, 
And deeper waking, grumble—“ drat that cat !” 
Who in the gutter caterwauls, squalls, mauls 
Some feline foe, and screams in shrill ill-will. 
Now Bulls of Bashan, of a prize size, rise 
In childish dreams, and with a roar gore 
; , or Charles, or Billy, willy nilly ;— 
But Nursemaid in a nightmare rest, chest-press’d, 
Dreameth of ove of her old flames, James Games, 
And that she hears—what faith is man’s—Ann’s banns 
And his, from Reverend Mr. Rice, twice, thrice ; 
White ribbons flourish, and a stout shout out, 
That upwards goes, shows Rose knows those bows’ 
woes ! 


—————— 

A concise Summary of a Series of Notes and 
Observations, practical and theoretical, on 
the Art of Landscape Painting in Water- 
Colours, adapted to the Practice of Young 
Amateurs, London, 1831. Houghton & Co. 

Tuat writing may be taught in six lessons, 

is so generally and confidently announced by 

the hand-bills in London, that to doubt the 
existence of such a new cut to mechanical 
excellence, would be as great a heresy as to 
doubt the efficacy of bear's grease, or any of 
the thousand nostrums which length of time 
and the tacit assent of a too-credulous public 
have established in the world, to the great 
profit of many individuals; and it is to be 
regretted that the arts of painting and draw- 
ing, however elevated they may be above 
the merely mechanical process of skilful ma- 
nipulation, have yet been included in the 
general scheme for shortening the roads to 
knowledge, and providing remedies for idle- 
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ness and incapacity. The desire of excelling, 
or producing some finished work in as short 
a time as possible, operates strongly with 
those amateurs who learn drawing more as 
an accomplishment than an amusing or use- 
ful study; and where there is no natural 
disposition to the art, it is not surprising that 
any device should be acceptable, which pro- 
poses to save the labour and unsuccessful 
—- inseparable from the usual routine 
of a beginner. With this view, the expe- 
dients of tracing at a window—the premature 
employment of the camera lucida, or some 
such mechanical contrivance—painting on 
velvet—the process of rubbing black lead 
through holes cut in paper—and (though 
last, not least in the perfection of mechanism, ) 
the use of stencils, under the name of “ ori- 
ental tinting” —have been taught, with good 
success to the teachers, as the rudiments of 
drawing. 

Advancing one step higher in the scale, 
we arrive at flower-painting, und the groups 
of shells and sea-weed which, if they 4 not 
decorate the walls of rooms, serve, at least, 
for fire-screens. In these productions there 
is seldom any background, nor much attempt 
at composition: the colours alone produce a 
dazzling effect, and a tolerable resemblance 
to the natural object is attained with little 
difficulty. Now, all these processes, though 
they may satisfy the eye of an admiring ac- 
quaintance, or gratify the fondness of a 
parent, are as far from the true end and 
meaning of drawing, as the mere operation 
of copying a book is from the acquirement of 
a good style of writing ; and while so much 
ee is given to the useless appli- 
cation of an art, in itselfof the greatest utility, 
we cannot wonder that drawing has not 
hitherto been received as a necessary branch 
of education. 

The work now before us contains some 
observations on the true object and end of 
drawing, which we are convinced will be 
read with pleasure and advantage by any 
amateur who has good taste and rational 
views on the subject. The following passages 
are, in our opinion, much to the purpose :— 

“In fine Art the progress from ignorance to 
knowledge, and from inability to skill, is by gra- 
dual and slow advances. No one, however, who 

jossesses a mind responsive to the charms of 

ature, need feel discouraged by this truth, for 
he who sets out with correct and rational views, 
may rest assured that so long as his efforts are 
properly directed, his success will be in propor- 
tion to his experience and industry. In order 
to adapt our means to the end we aim at, it is 
necessary that we should, in the commencement: 
of our practice, form as correct an idea of that 
end as possible ; we must, therefore, endeavour 
to ascertain in what fine Art consists, and what 
are its attributes and its objects. Although truth 
of imitation constitutes the only medium through 
which Painting, or any other imitative art, can 
successfully appeal to an unprejudiced mind, it 
must be admitted that mere visual deception, 
even were it practicable, is neither the end of 
Art, nor the quality which constitutes the claim 
of Painting to the honourable title of fine Art; 
still, he who supposes that any extent of theoretic 
knowledge, vigour of imagination, or manual 
dexterity, can atone for a vague and imperfect 
representation of nature, will find, that, however 
novelty and singularity may for a time impose 
upon the multitude, he has much to learn, and 
more to unlearn, before he can hope to gain a 
permanent hold on the approbation of those 
whose opinions are of any Value. * # 





“ The first period of practice should be almost 
exclusively devoted to the acquirement ofa power 
of delineating from Nature, in an exact and por- 
trait-like manner, the forms of all the various 
objects which enter into the foreground of a 
Landscape, selecting ‘such specimens as are 
striking and picturesque representatives of the 
classes to which they belong, commencing with 
the most simple, and advancing to the more com- 
plicate forms in proportion as practice increases 
the power of execution. Above all. things the 
young practitioner must avoid the affectation of 
that bravura style of execution, which, notwith- 
standing its self-sufficiency of manner, is too 
often the common-place, trick of superficial 
minds, and the mere ostentatious vehicle of puny 
conceits, or, at best, the palliative of unnatural 
pomp and degraded luxuriance of colour. How- 
ever this display of dextetity without knowledge 
may amuse the ignorant, ‘it cannot but make 
the judicious grieve” * * * 

“ The young Artist who devotes his time and 
attention to the premature exhibition of an ap- 
pearance of masterly execution, is about as pro- 
fitably occupied as he would be who, in learning 
to write, should attempt to execute a-free and 
careless scrawl before he had acquired a know- 
ledge of the correct form and proportion of let- 
ters.” p.7—10. 

After giving some good directions respect- 
ing landscape painting, our author. proceeds 
to the application and: uses of the colours 
themselves—but in such general terms only 
as the subject will properly admit of: he 
has not ventured to prescribe any positive 
rules for the mixture of colours; and, in 
this respect, he has acted more wisely than 
some of his predecessors, who have not 
only told the reader with what colour he 
is to paint particular objects, but attempted 
to illustrate their observations by such rude 
—— as coloured aquatinta plates are 
capable of furnishing—means totally inade- 
quate to the end, where delicacy and nicety 
of tint are absolutely necessary. 

The work also contains useful comments 
on the methods adopted by some of our most 
esteemed water-colour painters, and will, we 
think, furnish much information to the judi- 
cious amateur of that pleasing art, in which 
our own countrymen so much excel. 

p —___-_______________} 


Remarks on Landscape Painting in Water- 
Colours, extracted from the Commonplace- 
Book of an Amateur. 8vo. London, 1831. 
Houghton & Co, 

We have no doubt the author has made 

considerable advances in water-colour draw~ 

ing, and this pamphlet contains some judi- 
cious observations oh the art, but much of 
the matter is either to be found elsewhere, 

or is so obvious, as scarcely to deserve a 

place in a treatise destined for the use of per- 

sons who have made some small progress in 
drawing—and to those only can this work be 
useful, The precise rules for compounding 
colours are also, in our opinion, very objec- 
tionable ; and it would have been better to point 
out the different pigments which experience 
has proved well adapted to water-colour paint- 
ing, specifying their qualities of transparency, 
opacity, and durability—and the’ peculiar 
fitness for admixture ‘with each other by 
similarity of specific gravity and chemical 
properties, than by prescribing to the student 
tules for the management of those niceties 
in colouring which his own progressive judg- 
ment can alone dictate. 
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Poems of Milton. Vol. 1. London, 1831. 
Pickering. 
Concernine the poems of Milton, no further 
discoveries can probably be made, and respect- 
ing his life, we now know all that can be said: 
the learning and the talent of the land have 
been much employed in tracing the sources 
of the one, and the sagacity and research of 
our biographers have been taxed to illustrate 
the other. The result has heen many 
splendid and valuable editions, of this sub- 
limest of all poets. But editions worthy of 
the poet, and liyes worthy of bjs genins, are 
yet too rare: the pictures which were intended 
to embellish, only overlaid the verse; and of 
all the biographies, none approach the sub- 
ject save that of Johnson, which eontains 
much profound criticism, and a just character 
of the genius of Milton. But if Johnson did 
him justice as a poet, he refrained from do- 
ing him justice as a man; the learned-and 
sagacious tory handled the stern tepublican 
in a most unseemly fashion—turned his vir- 
tues into vices, and misrepresented him in a 
way that almost seems wilful. We know 


not if the memoir written by Mr. Mitford” 


and prefixed to this volume, will go far in 
removing the impression which the Life by 
Johnson has made on the world, for it is 
leldom that the truth of a plain unadorned 
tarrative prevails against a story set off with 
all the attractions of genius and scholarship. 
It is, however, well meant, and well written, 
and, though not abounding in sagacious re- 
marks on verse or profound observations on 
human nature, it performs the good office of 
gathering together all the information con- 
cerning the wonderful man and his works, 
which editors, biographers, annotators, and 
critics have produced. 

Of the various sources whence Milton de- 
rived inspiration Mr. Mitford has said little: 
it is well knewn that he had recourse to 
authors profane and sacred, and that the 
first rude notion of the Paradise Lost was 
taken from a sort of sacred drama, acted in 
Italy, where the Devil perfornis a’ conspi- 
cuous part. It is needless to repeat what 
others have written: in addition, we may 
say, that we have seen him in the David and 
Bathsheba of Peele—in the poems of Drum- 
mond, of Hawthornden, in the Faery Queen 
of Spenser, and in the old English romances. 
But, if all the passages bearing resemblance 
to him were laid in a heap, what would. 
they be, compared to what is his own? « See 
with what wonderful skill he reared up the 
sublime superstructure of his divine poem 
upon theslender helps of Scripture! See what 
a majestic spirit he raised from the Satan of 
the Book of Job: compare the fiend of Milton 
with the horned, and hoofed, and tailed devil 
of the Goths, and you will then find a'seale 
to try his merits by. The three first books of 
the Paradise Lost are,. without; doubt, | the 
sublimest poetry ever conceived : the dismal 
magnificence of hell—the gloomy grandeur 
ofits stern inhabitants—and the beauty, and 
loveliness, and innocence of Paratlise, form a 
picture to which nothing else of huinan ¢on- 
ception can be compared. The mind of Mil- 
ton is in everything essentially poetic: he 
has more of the serene severe dignity of the 
ancient: sculptors about him than any other 
poet that ever breathed : he contents himself 
with striking out clear and vivid images; he 
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stays not to oppressthem with gorgeous acces- 
sories : he is never mean, never common, and 
all he says is above the mark of others. Even 
in his prose there is more poetry than would 
equip two poets of these our latter days. 
Johnson says, and says erroneously, that 
Milton had no skill in dandling the kid: his 
lesser poems prove, that, whatever theme he 
touched upon, he had the most appropriate 
imagery and language at command—the 
Penseroso and the Allegro are yet unequalled 
in the language. Mr. Mitford has pleased us 
much with his praise of Paradise Regained— 
pe orca in the sentiments, which we tran- 
scribe :— 


“In 1671, Milton published Paradise Re- 
gained, and Samson Agonistes. The former 
poem he showed to his friend Elwood. ‘ This,’ 
said he, ‘is owing to you, for you put it into my 
head, by the questions you put to me at Chalfont, 
which otherwise I had not thought of.’ When 
it was accounted inferior to the Paradise Lost, 
Philips says, ‘he could not hear with patience 
any such thing when related to him.’ It appears 
to me, that these poems are so dissimilar in their 
structure and purpose, that no comparison can 
be usefully or justly instituted between them. 
That the Paradise Lost excels in variety of in- 
vention, in splendour of imagery, in magnificent 
thoughts and delineations, and in grandeur and 
sublimity of description, no doubt can be enter- 
tained; but the latter poem is finished with 
equal care, and as perfect in another style. The 
reasoning clear, the argument close and weighty, 
the expression most select and chosen, the ver- 
sification harmonious, differing in structure from 
that of the former poem, but admirably in unison 
with the subject. The language, as in the poetry 
of Lucretius, always moves closely with the argu- 
ment, and waits attentively upon it; plain and 
simple, where plain sense and simple sentiments 
only were required; while there are not want- 
ing passages that, rising into the greatest beauty, 
and adorned with the richest fancy, it would be 
difficult to surpass even in Paradise Lost. There 
is a severe and noble beauty in the structure 
and expression of the dialogue, that has always 
appeared to me to have imbibed the spirit of the 
Grecian stage, as felt in the most perfect and 
finished of its productions; where the beldest 
conceptions, and the most refined beauties, are 
all seen in strict harmony with the progressive 
developement of the plan, all contributing to 
the necessary uniformity of impression, and all 
obedient to the controul of the poetic mind 
that created them. That the name of this poem 
should differ so widely from its argument, and 
that Paradise should be regained by the temp- 
tation in the wilderness alone, I do not know, 
except from the peculiarity of Milton’s religious 
opinions, how satisfactorily to explain. It is 
supposed that it was written while he was at 
Chalfont, though not published till five years 
after.” p. lxxxii—ixxxiv. 

There is ne doubt that Milton was some- 
thing of an austere man: at all events, one of 
his wives and two of his daughters thought so: 
yet his nephews loved him, and as they were 
trained under his eye, they must have known 
his disposition : they were silent when they 
might have spoken out, and this says much 
in his favour. It should be borne in mind too, 
that he was afflicted with blindness: that he 
was accounted only as an old man who could 
write Latin, by the profligates of the court of 
Charles: that vice flourished, and tyranny 
held up her hideous head before him; and 
that he was disowned as a genius by the 
Clarendons, the Thurloes, the Temples, and 
the Whitelockes. All these things, no doubt, 
pressed sorely on his proud severe spirit : his 
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melancholy was mistaken for moroseness by 
his daughters, who seem not to have com- 
prehended, any more than Clarendon, that 
their father, in genius, surpassed all mankind. 
We have Milton’s own sad testimony, that 
his daughters deserted him several years be- 
fore his death. The fortunate discovery of his 
Treatise on Theology has settled the question 
for ever concerning his religion : it is written 
calmly and temperately, and opens with this 
impressive salutation :—“ John Milton to all 
the churches of Christ, and to all who profess 
the Christian faith throughout the world, peace 
and the recognition of the truth, and eternal 
salvation in God the Father, and in our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” He was, first, of the Church of 
England—secondly, he was a Puritan— 
thirdly, he became an Independent, and, 
finally, he fixed in Arianism. We cannot 
enter into the lofty, and, in some respects, 
impracticable speculations of this singular 
Treatise ; we shall content ourselves with 
transcribing the words with which Mr. Mit- 
ford concludes his valuable memoir—they are 
those ofa christian, a critic, and a scholar:— 


“ Such are some of the singular opinions ad- 
vanced in this curious and late discovered docu- 
ment of Milton’s faith, they serve to show us 
that its author is everywhere the same,—the 
same severe and uncompromising investigator 
of truth, the same fearless and independent 
judge of its reality. In the honesty of his opi- 
nions uninfluenced, in the sanctity of his morals 
unblemished, in the fervour of his piety unques- 
tioned. But there was both in his political and 
religious opinions a visionary attempt at perfec- 
tion, a grasping after the ideal and the abstract, 
a lofty aspiration after the most exalted means, 
that while they supplied his imagination as a 
poet, in its boldest and most extended flights, 
unqualified him for the more cautious and prac- 
tical character of the theologian and the states- 
man. In Milton was united for the first, and 
perhaps for the last time, the imagination of the 
poet and the belief of the Puritan; of materials 
so opposite was his exalted character composed ; 
yet both were perhaps equally necessary for the 
erection of the costly fabric of his fame. Had he 
not been a poet, he would not have been distin- 
guished above other men of like persuasion with 
himself; men of vigorous mindsand unquestioned 
integrity, the Vanes, the Sydneys, the Fleet- 
woods of the age. As a scholar, perhaps he 
would have still stood eminently distinguished 
and alone, but Harrington excelled him in po- 
litical wisdom, and Hall and other prelates in 
theological learning. Had he not been imbued 
with the austere feelings, the solemn and severe 
religion of the Puritans, we should indeed still 
have possessed from his genius creations of sur- 
passing beauty: but they would have been alto- 
gether of a different kind. We should have had 
the enchantments of Comus, the sounds of re- 
velry, and Circe’s cup; but we should have 
wanted the songs of a higher mood, the voice of 
woe, the sorrows and the pride of the Hebrew 
captive. We should not have been carried back, 
as it were by vision, into the dark and austere 
learning of the Sanhedrim, and had the teraphim, 
and the ephod, pall and mitre, and ‘the old 
Flamens vestry’ brought before our eyes. We 
should still have possessed the noblest Epic of 
modern days, but its argument would not have 
been the talk of angels, the sullen despair, or 
the haughty resolves of rebellious spirits, the 
contrition of fallen man, or the decrees of eternal 
wisdom. We should have had tales of chivalrous 
emprize, ‘of gentle knights that pricked along 
the plain,’ the cruelty of inexorable beauty, and 
the achievements of unconquerable love. Its 
scenes would not have been laid in the bowers 
of paradise, or by the ‘thunderous throne’ of 





heaven, nor where the wings of the cherubim 
fan the mercy-seat; but aiid royal halls, in 
the palaces of magicians and islands of enchant- 
ment. Instead of the serpent, with hairy mane, 
and eye of carbuncle, gliding among the myrtle 
thickets of Eden, we should have jousts and 
tournaments, the streaming of gonfalons, the 
glitter of dancing plumes, the wailing of barbaric 
trumpets, and the sound of silver clarions: bat- 
tles fiercer than that of Fontarabia, and fields 
more gorgeous than that of ihe cloth of gold. 
What crowds of pilgrims and of palmers should 
we not have beheld journeying to and fro with 
shell and staff of ivory, filling the port of Joppa 
with their gallies? What youthful warriors, the 
flowers of British chivalry, should we not have 
seen caparisoned, and in quest of the holy San- 
greal? The world of reality, and the world of 
vision, would have been equally exhausted to 
supply the materials. The odours would have 
been wafted from the ‘ weeping woods’ of Araby : 
the dazzling mirrors would have been of solid 
diamond: and the flowers would have been 
amaranths from the Land of Faéry. Every war- 
rior would have been clothed in pyropus and in 
adamant. We should have watched in battle 
not the celestial sword of Michael, but the en- 
chanted Caliburn; we should have had not the 
sorrows of Eve, and the fall of Adam, but the 
loves of Angelica, or the exploits of Arthur.” 
This is a very well-arranged and well- 
rinted work: the editor and the bookseller 
ome united in rendering the text worthy of 
public approbation; and if they proceed in 
this spirit with the other eminent poets of the 
land, we shall have a body of song such as 
no nation can equal, and printed with an 
elegance and accuracy of which we see too 
few examples. 





Fisher's Drawing-room Scrap-book ; with Poetical 
Illustrations by L.E.L. London, Fisher 
& Co. 

Tue thirty-six engravings in this volume have 

been selected from the illustrated works pub- 

lished by the proprietors, and have all had our 
word of commendation heretofore. This glean- 
ing from many expensive works a few gems of 
art, to bind into one choice volume, is so much 
in agreement with the taste of the age, that 
we cannot doubt that the publishers of the 

‘ Drawing-room Scrap-book’ have hit upon a 

scheme likely to be successful. Here the 

East surrenders its picturesque beauties : Hurd- 

war its pilgrim shrines — Ellora its sculp- 

tured treasures— Delhi, Benares, Beejapore, and 

Agra, their fairy architecture ;—England its 

sweet and varied scenery: the Vale of Lonsdale 

and Curraghmore opposing their richduxuriance 
to the desolation of the Valley of the Rocks and 

Carclaze Mine—the piled beauty of art in Fur- 

ness Abbey to the grandeur of nature in the 

Giant's Causeway and St. Michael’s Mount. 

We have scenes from the Red Sea, Stanfield’s 

beautiful picture of Tiger Island, and twenty 

others, with portraits of royalty and genius— 
the best of all being the fine wild, enthusiastic 
head of Curran, from Lawrence’s portrait. 


The Poetical Illustrations by Miss Landon 
are light and pleasant trifles—an embodying of 
such fancies as the scenes suggested; we are, 
however, relieved from the necessity of offering 
a critical judgment, seeing that we can enable 
our readers to form their own. 


Storrs, Windermere Lake. 


1 would I hada charmed bark, 
To sail that lovely lake ; : 
Nor should another prow but mine 
Its silver silence wake. 
No oar should cleave its sunny tide ; 
But | would float along, , 
As if the breath that filled my sail 
Were but a murmured song. 
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Then I would think all pleasant thoughts; 
Live early youth anew ae F 
When hope took tories of prophecy,' °' © 
Fee pee ce ge ay vot nt Tolessn 
nd coloured li vi its own baee-aid 
The heart’s ra dite Lorraine—, 
The rich, the warm, beautiful, * 
I'd live them o@é agains; off esau hong 
Kind faces flit before-my eyess;; eis) yaw, 
Sweet voices fillmy ear, - |... : 
And friends | long hive ceased #6 love; | 
PU still think loved; andyhetes 911 
With snch fair phantasigs to fill, ., 
Sweet lake! thy summer gir ; 
If thy banks were not‘Paradise,. 1 
Yet should I dream they were. Py, 





Furness Abbey, ; 
IN THR VALE OF NIGHTSHADE, LANCASHIRE, ., 
I wish for the days of the olden tim: ) 
_ When the ‘hours were told by he abbey chime, 
When the Sue stars looked down ‘through the wid- 
night dim, 
Like approving saints on the choir’s sweet hymm: 
I think of the days’we dre‘ living now; © - ; 
_ ad 1 sigh for those of the veil and the. vow, - 
I would be content alone to dwell, 
__ Where the ivy shut out the sun from my cell, 
With the death's head at ny side, and the’ missal on 
my knee, } 
Praying to that beaven which was*ppening to me : 
Fevered and vain are the days 11lead' now, ~ 
And I sigh for'those of the Veil aud the vow. 
Silken broi@ery no-more would: fwear, 
Nor, golden combs in my golden hair;— — ,, 
wore Meu but for'one, and in vain they were worn ; 
My rdbe should be of serge, niy crown of the : 
*Tis a cold false world we dwell in now, bite 
And I sigh for. the days of the veil and the. vow. 
I would that ‘the pi stor's. 4 jet wore mine ; 
In the silent depth Cf-4s oe 7 
I would tell my’ biéssed beads, an@ would weep away 
‘ From, my inmost soul every stain of clay; 
Ty heart's young hopes ¢ ney, have left me now, 
And '] sig for/fhe@iays of the veil and’ the vow. 


] eee eT ee 
Carrdghmores * ' 
A Beat of tbe Marana me Waterford.—The name signifies ‘* the 
preat plain”; @ 5 i cOUL al 
grt a feeuuyll ne surroand ng country is of singular 
Summer, shining Summer, 
Art thou bringing now 
Colours to the red ‘rose, 
Green leaves to the bongh, 
Music to the singing birds, 
And honey to the bee? 
Summer, shining Summer, 
Qh! welcome unto thee! 


Now linger in our valley, 

Oh, why shouldst thou go forth, 
To thaw the snow and icicles 
Of the eternal north? 

Where wilt thou find a valley 
More lovely for your home? 
Ah! even now the shadows 
Are lengthening as they come. 


Well, Autumn, thou art wel 
With sheaves of ripened corn ; 
The hunter’s moon is shining, 
The hills ring with his horn. | |’ 
The grapes are dyed with purple, 
The leaves are tinged with red, 
And the green and golden plumage 





Of the pheasant’s wing is spread. 
What! snow upon the mountaiast 
Heap pine boughs on the hearths |; 
Broach ye the crimsgn malvoisie; . , 
Let the old hall ring with mirth. ebik by 
Fil hie ledtioes witty bol ig rot isto 
e 
Aad Tet the eclon arpa? 81112: 
Sing songs of other days} i) o2tive Lil | 


errr Yo ei M10) 
The Juvenile’ Cyclopedia, Vole.” Eto TH:';) 
containing Voyages, Trapets; und’ ‘Blagg 
phy. London,’ 1832; 'Dartd4 & Sot; | 


We really know ngt; where to, find. so:much 
useful, information, and. tational amusement 
for fourteen shillings; aS these foyr, neat and | 
pocketable volumes, contain, It is, tru 


himes ue, that) |.) 
the narratives, both, by, a in nda es 


thered from sources with, world. is 
familiar, and, that, much kT Se an- 
cient biography may, be found.as well, told 
in Plutarch;—but,it.is mo less true, that. a 
judicious spirit of arcaperment and conden- 


sation has been at. work, and that. we are 


now enabjed,, et a-very«noderate, price, to in- 
struct our children in all that is valuable in 
European discovery by sea and land, for the 
} last three! hundred and thirty years... We 
p have no wish to:say, that they will satisfy all 
\ desire after that sort of knowledge ;——for who 
h would ‘not! wish: to ‘peruse in full length the 


{ | | narratives of Park, and Bruce, and Clapper- 


ton;! and» Cook, and: La Perouse, and fifty 

cothers of equal fame ?—but they will carry 

knowledge to many, too poor to purchase 
expensive workst nor is: there ‘any doubt, 
that/he who pernses carefully these compact 
books, ‘will be able ‘to! acquit himself in any 
ordinary company, when the conversation 
turns-on voyages and ‘travels. 

————EEEEEass— 
Oniver & Boxp’s CaTEcHisMs. 

A Catechism of Geography, by Hugh Murray— 
of Zoology, by W. Rhind—on the Works of the 
Creation, by, P. Smith—ef Drawing and Per- 
spective—of. English Composition, by Robert 
Connel—of English Grammar, by G. Milligan 
—of Latin Grammar, by G, Milligan—of the 

“History of England, by Peter Smith—of the 

“History of Scotland, by W. Morrison—of 
Christian Instruction, by the Rev. RobertMore- 
head.’ Edinburgh, Oliver & Boyd; London, 
Simpkin & Marshall. 

UnPRETENDING works, but all got up with the 
care that ‘distinguishes everything issued to the 
public by Oliver & Boyd, and all excellent in 
their several ways. As elementary works, we 
know of none that we can more ‘safely recom- 
mend. 


The Catechism of Health, By A. B. Granville, 
M.D. London, 1831. 


Tue Doctor stands on no ceremony with usage 
and custom, however extensive, or long esta- 
blished; and his book is perhaps the better for 
it. He explains, in a‘clear and sensible manner, 
how gencral health and’ strength may be pro- 
moted from early infancy to old age; and: his 
book ought to be read, if only to see the mischief 
that may arise from indulgence in what is gene- 
rally considered harmless pleasures. The re- 
marks on Cholera are principally to prove that 
the disease is not contagious—though, here 
again, the Doctor is not very courteous, even 
to the Board of Health, 


Time's Telescope for 1832 ; or, a complete Guide 
to the Almanack : containing an explanation of 
Saints' Days and Holidays ; with Sketches of 
Contemporary Biography, §c. Astronomical Oc- 
currences, Se. Notes of a Naturalist, §c. ‘Lon- 

“don, 1831. Sherwood & Co. 
NINETEEN years must have established the 
fame of a ee the influence of cri- 
ticism. me’s Teleseope, however, has gone 
on progressively os is now a very 
handsome. ornamental volume—differing only 
from other Annuals.in its modesty and humility. 
We must, however, hint to the diligent editor, 
that, rewriting an artitle does not make it origi- 
pa ay Oe used the ‘Memoir of Jackson,’ 

‘which appeared in the Atheneum, is evident 

a rh, Rjale ‘lines remaining word for word 

‘the sume, and that the * Memoir of Roscoe,” is 
“pat att a ént from ours, is equally certain 
‘Why; thefi, not acknowledge it? 








“Leptures: for the Religious Instruction'of Young 
'\ Persons upon Various Parts of' the Scriptures. 
By Miss: Ryan. '- 2nd’ edit.: London,' 1831. 
Simpkin & Marshall. |: | 
Tuts is a safe and valuable little volume; much 
of the good counsel is gathered from Scripture, 
and much from the experience of a kind and 
devout heart. It is addressed, to the Queen, 





and, being cheap and small, we hope it will carry 





ai knowledge of the. use, of Seripture into the 
bosom. of ;many poor families.in, Hex Majesty's 
dominions. 


Christus Cracificus.. By the Rev. Arthur John- 

son, M.A... Oxford,.1831, \Talboys. 
Tue remainder of the title page elucidates. the 
interest of this little volume—it is“ Our Lord’s 
conduct with reference to. his-Crucifixion, con- 
sidered as an evidence of the truth of his: Reli- 
gion.” ‘Mr.. Johnson has performed his task 
with acuteness, ability, and seriousness, and as 
the volume is small without being mean, it will 
be found valuable to-put into the hands of young 
christians desiring information, and young scep- 
tics not too conceited to examine before they 
deny. 


Oxford Prize Poems. With Illustrations. Eighth 

Edition, Oxford, 1831. Vincent. 
A book of this kind would call for little remark, 
even if new; and, consequently, requires: still 
less on its appearance for the eighth time. The 
poems are twenty-nine in number: two, He- 
ber’s ‘ Palestine,’ and Milman’s ‘ Apollo,’ have 
passed honourably into general literature, and 
are fixed in public sympathy. Ofthe rest, about 
half a dozen are clever, with the cleverness of 
young poetry; and the rest are more or less 
dull, with the dullness of amateur poetry. The 
illustrations are pretty; and if there is no grand 
poet among these “ nine and twenty gentlemen 
a playing at the ball,” many of them have, 
doubtless, turned out able men in other and 
more important offices. 


An Intellectual Grammar of the English Lan- 

guage. By W.M‘Intyre, A.M. Glasgow, 1831. 
RatueER an ambitious title for a book small 
enough to be hidden in the palm of the hand, par- 
ticularly as the title-page further, purports the 
book to be especially designed for * schools 
conducted on intellectual principles: (it is our 
intention, next spring, to reat a brood of tur- 
keys on “ intellectual principles”). However, 
barring this spice of pretension, the book is 
sensibly and clearly written, There is a sen- 
tence in the preface which touches on the true 
and only mode by which a pupil will gain any 
really intellectual knowledge of the English 
tongue—of the inherent and indestructible 
strength of that language which may take for its 
motto, “ Pondere non numero.” The sentence 
is this: “ For learning to model and arrange his 
ideas, to choose suitable words for expressing 
them, and to discern promptly in what form to 
use such of these words as suffer inflection, 
he (the pupil) will find it a useful exercise, to 
read with attention the works of goad authors.” 


The History and Topography of the United States 
of North America, No. 21 to 25. London, 
Hinton. 

WE ought to have announced the completion of 

the first volume of this work, for it is one that 

deserves encouragement, and is to us the most 
interesting of all the cheap quarto publications. 

The history and topographical description are 

interesting and well compiled. We had; indeed, 

marked some passages for extract, and may’ yet, 
upon occasion, transfer them to our pages- 


The Euterpiad: a Musical Review and Tablet of 
the Fine Arts. New York, Bleakner. 
Tue ‘Euterpiad’ a good deal resembles the 
‘Harmonicon.’ It is published once a fortnight, 
and does credit to the periodical literature of 
America. We should doubt whether music be 
sufficiently cultivated, and by sufficient numbers, 
in America, to ensure the success of such a 
work, but of that the proprietors are better 
judges, and certainly they exert themselves to 
deserve success, and to give a general interest 
to the work by original tales, poems, and anec- 
dotes. We take this notice of the publication 
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as it has been ‘kindly sent to us, but we fear 
there would be little probability of a sale for it 
in this country. 


The Excitement; or, a Book to induce young 
people to read; for 1832. Edmburgh; Waugh 
& Innes. 

Tue deserved success. of the two previous 
volumes, have encouraged the editor and pro- 
prietors, to publish a third; and while the one 
exercises the same good sense,.and the others 
give us an equally cheap and elegant little 
volume, we think the work likely to go on and 
prosper, equally to their satisfaction, and that of 
our young friends. 


Belgium in 1830. By Rachel Robinson, Lon- 

don, 1831. Printed for the Author. 
Amptron is no proof of power ; it is very often 
the associate of the muddiest mediocrity. It is 
so here ; Rachel Robinson might have been able 
to write a receipt book, but she makes a woeful 
bad cook toa revolution. Her ‘ Belgium in 
1830,’ is nonsense in 1831—she praises the 
King of Holland in brown holland verse—and 
strives to make the Belgians ashamed of them- 
selves, im metaphors absolutely valuable for 
their badness. ‘I'he severest criticism would be 
quotation—so we spare alike poem, poet, sub- 
ject and reader. 


May You Like It. By Charles B. Taylor, M.A. 
Fifth edition, corrected. 2 vols. London, 
1832. Tilt. 

Tue great success of this work would have made 

it unnecessary for us to notice this fifth edition, 

but that it is got up with such taste as to make 
it a becoming and beautiful present for young 
people. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


SONNET. 
From the Italian’ of Bernardo Tasso. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
Queste purpurea rose, ch’ all’ Aurora. 
TueEse fragrant purple roses, that appear 
As newly fallen from Aurora’s breast, 
At day’s delightful rising-breezes blest, 
Shall all be yours! and this full urn I rear, 
Rich with the choicest blossoms of the year. 
If, hovering round the fair one I love best, 
Ye guard with fresh cool wings her noonday rest 
From Sol’s meridian heat—ah! hasten here, 
Sweet wandering breezes! ye are tardy—yet 
Say if divine Pomona can disclose, 
In all her orchard bowers, a brighter rose, 
Or flowers more lovely—see, they still are wet 
With morning’s pearly tears—and for your hair 
Must form a votive garland fresh and fair. 
—_—_ 
THE POET’S MEED. 


’T1s not the love of others’ praise— 
‘Tis not to earn me useless pelf— 
‘Tis not to wear poetic bays— 
I sing—but to beguile myself! 
And who shall bid me not amuse 
My vacant hour, e’en as I choose ? 
I do not love “ green melancholy,” 
And therefore tune my harp to folly— 
I ask none to repeat my lay, 
But such as are of spirit gay. 


I deem it wise to sport with Time, 
And answer truths he brings to me, 
With playful words—with merry rhyme 

To bid him swiftly, swiftly flee! 
*Tis my philosophy to try 
The power of jocund harmony— 
To drive from hence “ all melancholy,” 
And who shall call it idle folly ? 
I ask none to repeat my lay, 
But those who are of humour gay, 


November 16th, 1831. 





LIVING ARTISTS.—No. X. 
A. W. CALLCOTT, R.A» 


Britisu painting owes much of its present 
popularity to portraiture: but we suspect that 
its hopes of fame roust. depend chiefly on 
landscape. | Faces, whether of the titled or 
the lovely, grow dld, die; and are forgotten, 
and the names:of their, owne¢rs cease to in- 
terest mankind: but ‘a fine landscape, when 
touched with truth) and poetry, is a thing 
established and: immortal, and,continues to 
charm. us. while the) canvas: lasts and the 
colours! :remain.'; Of ‘the living’ professors 
of: this. department ‘ef art, one of the most 
distinguished, is Calleott: he is less dar- 
ing, but more-equal;-than-Furner; he is no 
maker of wild experiments in either colour- 
ing or handling; he looks steadfastly on na- 
ture, and tries to catch her finest hues and her 
most magical ‘light and shade. ‘There is a 
calmness and tranquillity in his scenes, which 
preach to the heart of composure and peace : 
we sit and admire, and enjoy the quiet and 
elegant beauty. before us. hen we desire 
agitation, we go to Turner ; when we require 
tranquillity, we call on Callcott. We have 
said, that a fine landscape is a mixture of 
truth and poetry. It is not art—at least, 
not true art—to take a staring likeness of a 
place : no, Nature must be dealt with gently : 
the rudiments of the richest beauty are there ; 
the artist must select, combine, and embellish : 
she will never bring an action for trespass 
against a painter, for any advantageous 
change which he may make in her looks. 
We desire to see scenes such as men of genius 
see—exalted by imagination, and hallowed 
by art. We know not that Callcott has all 
the high qualities which we require in a poetic 
landscape ; he has, however, such as will en- 
sure fame, and the continued approbation of 
mankind. ‘There is much truth, such as the 
lovers of positive reality desire to see, and 
much of the poetry which lovers of the ima- 
ginative like, in all his paintings—the leading 
features of the ‘natural scene are there, while 
the subordinate parts are touched into light 
or subdued into darkness at the will of the 
painter. We would compere Calleott to Scott 
or to Burns, the fine free fidelity of whose 
descriptive poetry is visible to all; and we 
would liken Turner to Byron, who thirsts 
after effect, both of sentiment and scene, and 
often obtains them at the expense of nature. 

There are some, we know, who think such 
poetic liberties as we have described to be 
subversive of truth, and even of true beauty ; 
but we hold, that in nature there are few 
landscapes such as can be laid down on can- 
vas; there are deformities mingled with her 
perfections, which require the aid of genius 
and science to render fit for'a pictate which 
lays claim ‘to ‘unity and’ complete “harmony 
of parts. The loveliness of a fine Tandscape 
arises greatly from its unity; the hill, the 
stream, and the tree, must consent to be tried 
by science ;;those who, examine. into jsuch 
sources of pleasure, will find that the land- 
scape which. the..world loves most, is. only a 
harmonious combination of the grand and the 
beautiful which can be tested by scietice, like 
aproblem in Euclid. A pictite may, indeed, 
in its arrangements, look ‘like the offspring 
of chance; but it is:no more so, than a song 
is, which, in its melody and in its language, 
seems the random work of nature; yet, henbe 
only a word or a phrase, and you will soon 


‘with history, 





be convinced that it is a work of art, which 
has its rules and its limits, Callcott is a 
master in the use of what we may call this 
invisible art; no man can keep better out of 
sight the mechanical —— by which he 
produces his effect. The sculptor who lays 
away his modelling tools, his compasses, 
his pointing instruments, his chisels, and 
his sand and water, when he presents his 
finished statue, may be compared to the 
painter when he hangs his finished work on 
the wall, regulates the light, and, casting his 
tools of art and his various mechanical helps 
from him, admits his judges to decide on his 
success. 

Our landscape painters are all true islan- 
ders, with the exception of Gainsborough : 
they seem to think no scene perfect, unless 
it takes in a bit of the sea. We like them 
for this; it is less a love of variety than a 
love of country; there is a kind of mari- 
time feeling about them, which makes them 
rejoice in the presence of the ocean, and 
in this wise nationality Callcott is one of 
the foremost. To him, the sea and the 
shore—the waving wood and the stormy 
ocean—are the sources of his inspiration and 
fame. The sea to him seems as dear as the 
land— 

His march is on the mountain wave, 

His home is on the deep. 
Nor is hea lover of the sea without tenants; 
nor an admirer of the land, because the woods 
are green, the fields flowery, and the hills 
steeped in sunshine. He peoples the “ un- 
tillable and barren deep” with the busy 
children of men preparing for barter or for 
battle; to the hills he gives flocks, and to the 
vales their sons and daughters. He is true 
to nature in all his undertakings. Neverthe- 
less, we wish that he had now and then a 
little of that boldness and dash, of which 
Turner has shown us such daring examples. 

Callcott is a member of the Royal Acade- 
my, and distinguished alike for courtesy of 
conduct and speech. The morose Turner, 
and the gentle Callectt, are distinctions which 
not unfrequently drop from the lips of their 
brethren in art; the manners of each are 
supposed to have some influence over their 
fortune. The former seems blunt, rather 
than morose ; and we have seen him in hours 
of relaxation and pleasure, when he acquitted 
himself in conversation to the satisfaction of 
the most fastidious. Callcott is, we think, 
always courteous and polite. Why do we 
mention these things? We do so, to show 
that there is some affinity between a man 
and his works, and, moreover, to express our 
esteem for those who unite the genius with 
the gentlenian. An artist—to be one in the 
full sense of the word—should not ay be 
courteous of speech; and gentle in his bear- 
ing; but well acquainted with other works 
of genius, though in a department different 
from hisown, He cannot, indeed, have full 
and complete mastery over his profession, 
till his sotil has expanded by the contempla- 
tion! of the noblest productions, not only in 
ait but in literature. He should be intimate 
etry, and human nature ; in 
short, he ouglit to be familiar with all those 
seemly arts and affairs which Milton required 
in a poet. Artists too commonly limit their 
views to their own studies; and if they look 
on the world at all, it is through some knot- 
hole or auger-bore, by which they can only 
obtain a passing glimpse of what other minds 
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are about. Michael Angelo proudly wrote 
painter, poet, sculptor, and architect ; some 
artists of these latter days could be mentioned, 
who can scarcely sign their own names, and 
others who are wholly ignorant of literature, 
It is far otherwise with Callcott; who is a 
scholar, and every way worthy of being men- 
tioned with the proudest names in art. 





THOUGHTS JN THE PILLORY. 
Around—around—around—around.— Macbeth. 


Mr. Evitor,—Yesterday, at noon, I stood 
in the pillory, for the space of one hour by 
St. Sepulchre’s clock. I am not, like: some 
hardened criminals, about. to make bravado 
of my offences and my, punishment—I leave 
such reckless sport to my companions of the 
presmyarey But, from ;the instant that my 

ead and hands were introduced into. the 
apertures provided for their accommodation, 
my mind began to take.a new and _pecu-. 
liar direction...“ World, world, how, I, hate 
you,” thought I, as the engipe commenced 
its rotatory motion—my feelings glowed as 
the pillory revolved, and ere, it had made 
fifty revolutions, I was as far from the Old 
Bailey, and the stare of the assembled crowd, 
as though I had been the inhabitant of“ some 
bright particular star,” and not a criminal in 
“ this dull spot, called earth.” 

\My purpose in recording my reflections is 
to benefit those of my race who may hereafter 
be doomed to turn ‘away an hour in public. 
On one point also T must congratulate them : 
namely, dn the superior convenience afforded 
by the pillory of the present day compared 
to the pillory of the last century. I could not 
help perceiving that a. number of the spec- 
tators were struck with this improvement— 
and I could pereeive that they were by past 
experience admirably calculated to give an 
opinion on thesubject. [have been ina crowd 
in the lobbies of the House of Commons—I 
have sat behind two ladies in bonnets at the 
theatres—I have been in a mob at a Lord 
Mayor's show—nay, I was once hustled at 
an Easter ball in the city,—and I do seriously 
declare, that the inconvenience suffered on 
all and every of those occasions, far, very far 
exceeded the annoyance of the modern iby. 
He who superintended its fabrication must 
have had the wisdom of an Archimedes, dig- 
nified and softened by the philanthropy of 
a Howard. If, inthe course of legal reforms, 
there might be added to the engine some 
elegant contrivance to hold a newspaper or 
Minerva novel before the eyes of the criminal 
—as, unfortunately, all culprits have not, 
like myself, the volant power of imagination,— 
then would the pillory ofthe nineseenth cen- 
tury be a resting-place—an hour's lounge for 
the most fastidious of idlers. 

Strange laws! thought I, as, the, pillory 
turned ; extraordinary legislators,, who make 
publicity a punishment, and think they have 
inflicted signal chastisement ona man, when 
they have shown him for an hour, as: the 
principal point of ‘attraction to staring thou- 
sands. Zhis punishment! Why, how many 
a Park and Regent ‘Street Narcissus would 
give his ears—no small gift—to stand for one 

sour with all the world looking at him, and 
himalone. And as for this frame of painted 
wood, why, it is a piece of Genoa velvet, a 
sable tippet and mittens, compared to the ex- 
cruciating coat and hat endured by the self- 
condemned. What would Mr. Irving say to 





the pillory? Why it would be a foretaste 
of the promised’ milk and honey; he would 
catch through the wooden frame glimpses of 
the golden skirts of the coming Millennium ! 
And then the flocking crowds—the whole 
world) that. would. jam itself into the Old 
Bailey tosee ‘the Unknown Tongue ;"—why, 
next to a fat bishopric, I know nothing com- 
parable toitin this incomparable world. The 
pillory a punishment! Suppose it were said 
to a young and handsome guardsman—“ Sir, 
you are condemned to stand in the pillory 
for one hour, in, full regimentals, with tens 
of thousands of the female sex constantly 
looking at you—you are a great criminal, 
and this is selected as a most condign chas- 
tisement!”’ The “great criminal’ would 
dilate with self-satisfaction, and jump into 
the pillory with greater alacrity than into his 
saddle. There, again, is Mus the scribbler, 
who writes blunt epigrams upon his friends, 
and, lest his labours should remain unsolved, 
runs about as commentator on his own dull- 
ness. He has lately perpetrated a book, and, 
so sensitive are his ears, thinks that he de- 
tects the very coal-heavers whispering his 
name as he swims by them. Oh, the dread- 
ful punishment to Mus, to be put in the 
pillory, with a label, written in a round legi- 
ble hand, affixed to his breast—“ This is 
Hesperides Mus, author of ; , &e.!” 
To anew-made City Knight, it would, doubt- 
less, be a grievous punishment to stand in 
the pillory ticketed with the bill for the 
Herald's fees. 

My experience of Wednesday has disco- 
vered to me why the very greatest apostates 
feel themselves, in the end, the greatest saints. 
After I had been in the pillory about half my 
time, I felt a degree of dizziness—a swimming 
of the head ;—a sensation, however, distinct 
from the common vertigo, as it appeared to 
lift me up and up, and the faces in the Old 
Bailey—faces that seemed, at least many of 
them, hewn out of Newgate’s walls—receded 
from me; and, whilst I mounted, 

Wings at my shoulders seemed to play; 

I seemed fluttering between heaven, and— 
to speak with the precision of Mr. Wakefield 
—three thousand one hundred pick-pockets. 
Now, this sensation proves tome how men 
who have boxed the whole compass of creeds, 
who have turned, and turned, and turned,— 
at length think they can really fly—they be- 
come dizzy with going round; and when other 
people believe they inust fall, they themselves 
become assured of their ability to mount. 
The same line of argument will in some mea- 
sure apply to politics: nothing has a more 
certain pillory than opinion. 

During my hour's “ punishment,” I was 
busied witlr various other reflections, all of 
which helped me over the time most admir- 
ably. For ten minutes, I pondered on the 
National: Debt, but here I became very giddy 
indeed—then’ I thought of the Cholera, but 
the Cholera hardly relieved me. I then 
glariced at St. Sepulchre's Church, and then 
thought of the chureh in Langham Place ; here 
I beeaine confused : just then the machine 
on hour was done. My head and 
hands were loosened—my body safely depo- 
sited’ in Newgate, and, after a little repose, 
the above document: was dictated} for your 

+ Mr. Hague merely furnished his crude ideas to the 
writer, a fellow-prisoner, a young gentleman, whose 
love of art and literature has brought fim to Newgate. 


He was committed for stealing a Boydell’s Shakspeare. 
and a Martin’s Paradise Lost. =n 














use, and for the use of your readers, all of 
whom will, I trust, one day or the other, find 
their account in it, by— 

Yours, 

Tuomas Haaue, late of Skelton, 
near York, now of Newgate, 
his + mark. 

Thursday, Dec. 15, 1831. 








NOTES ON NEW ZEALAND. 
BY GEORGE BENNETT, M.R.C.S., ETC. 


ON the 4th of April we sailed to the River 
Thames, New Zealand. On the 5th we anchor- 
ed in the frith of that river, into which the river, 
impassable for vessels, empties itself: indeed a 
number of rivers empty themselves into this, 
properly speaking, extensive bay, abounding in 
large picturesque and wooded islands, intersect- 
ed by rivers and arms of the sea; our anchorage 
was in seven and a half fathoms, and at a dis- 
tance of forty-five miles up the frith, from be- 
tween Cape Colville and Point Rodney; the 
land on each side was high, and at some parts 
very woody; the distance across may have been 
twelve or fourteen miles. From the destruction 
of the villages which formerly adorned this pic- 
turesque country, (the ruins of which were seen 
at Wykou and other districts about this part 
when we landed, ) a boat was sent some distance 
up the river to give notice to the inhabitants of 
our arrival, and give them an opportunity of 
bringing them flax, hogs, potatoes, &c. for sale. 
Many parts of this coast, formerly smiling with 
villages, plantations, and inhabitants, now, from 
the long and sanguinary wars which were car- 
ried on against them by Hongi and other of the 
Bay of Islands chiefs, have become desolate ; 
the villages are in ruins, and those who escaped 
the slaughter fled further into the interior; the 
luxuriant vegetation of this country now spreads 
over their ruins, exhibiting all the wild luxuri- 
ance of nature. At low water, on the rocks in 
the vicinity of the beach, abundance of shell- 
fish can be procured, consisting of oysters, 
muscles, the paua (ostrea obsoleta), &c.; the 
muscles are of large size, and the shells have a 
beautiful bright green margin, and it is, I be- 
lieve, a species peculiar to New Zealand ; several 
species of fuci, spongia, &c. were collected on 
the beach; we were here tormented by a very 
small sand-fly which drew blood. 

Wild celery, and New Zealand spinach were 
abundant in the vicinity of the beach, and the 
forests displayed an infinite variety of the vege- 
table kingdom, from the towering pines to the 
delicate ferns and humble lichens; at some 
parts the vegetation was so luxuriant as to im- 
pede our progress. 

On the 8th the ship was removed to a cove 
named by the natives Wyshaki, where she re- 
mained during the remainder of our stay at the 
Thames; this cove was formed by a cluster of 
islands of a very woody and picturesque appear- 
ance, abounding in the lofty New Zealand pines, 
principally those named Kowri and Tanakaa, 
affording at one part a rivulet of fresh water, 
and every facility for its being procured by 
shipping. This cove is situated to the westward 
of the frith of the Thames, and is only exposed 
in some degree to winds from about the N.E. ; 
the depth of water in the cove varies from seven 
and a half fathoms to five and a half, at a dis- 
tance of about a mile from the shore, with a 
mud bottom. One morning I was showing a 
chief.and his wife some coloured prints of birds, 
fishes, &c. which were in my cabin, at which 
they expressed much surprise and gratification, 
saying “ how natural the stripes of the fishes 
and feathers of the birds had been done.” After 
I had devoted much of my time in showing them 
all I had, they very coolly observed, “ that after 
they had taken the trouble to look at my pictures, 
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T ought to make them a present of a handker- 
chief.”’ 

On a very slight provocation amongst the 
chiefs, they demand the hutu or satistaction, 
and the hostile parties assemble their followers ; 
and if an amiéable arrangemént does not take 
place, war is declared¢ 

Every chief has among his tribe persons who 
are named in their language tanaka tohunga 
(tanaka signifying a man, and tohunga a person 
who attends upon the sick,) or priest, whose 
otfice is to pray over a sick person, and who is 
also consulted when wars are, about to take 
place, and prophesies upon the result; he is 
permitted to marry, and his wife has sometimes 
the power of prophesying ; it is also hereditary, 
the children usually Succeeding the parents. 
Every tribe knows their own tohunga, but he 
might not be recognized by another tribe. 

Polygamy is permitted at New Zealand; but 
if a chief possesses several Wives, they must be 
equal in rank, that is, either rangatira or chief 
wives, or avira or slave wives; the chief wives 
do not Jive together, but have each their sepa- 
rate attendants, If a man seduces the wife of 
another, he is destroyed; and if he has been 
seduced by the wife, they are both destroyed. 
There are no established laws respecting mar- 
riages, or any particular ceremony requisite. 
Ifa man and woman, with the consent of their 
parents, agree to live together, they are con- 
sidered married, but if they are desirous after- 
wards of a Separation, it is done with the 
consent of both parties. If a man feels an 
attachment for a young female, and is desirous 
of taking her as his wife, he courts her by 
making a nocturnal visit, and holding out his 
hand towards the fair object, as she lies reposing 
on her mat: if it is accepted by her, she is his 
wife ; but if she rejects it, he departs. If it hap- 
pens that on his being accepted the parents 
should disapprove of the young lady’s choice, 
they send for the tohunga or priest, and cause 
him to pray over her, after which the girl’s hand 
is placed on the priest’s mouth, which disannuls 
the marriage ; the man, after this ceremony has 
taken place, fears again to approach the girl, 
from a dread that the spirit would be offended, 
or that the relations of the girl would have the 
power of killing him. 

{To be continued,} 
Ee 


OUR WEEKLY Gossip ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 

Lrrenarure has recovered a little from its 
long stupor; more than a hundred new works, 
and some of them of great interest, have 
been announced : pamphlets on reform and 
visionary treatises on cholera will now give 
way, we hope, to works of learning and ge- 
nius. In addition to this good news, we hear, 
that Sir Walter Scott has arrived safe and 
well at Malta. Reprints of valuable books 
sometime POY, are about to make their 
appearance: the Byron, of Murray, comes 
out on the first day of the new year, and a 
beautiful work it is. The first volume is clad 
in fine green: there is a capital likeness of 
the adie poet, and a landscape—one of 
those. happy things from the hands of the 
Findens, which connoisseurs call a perfect 
gem. The first six volumes will contain the 
Life and Correspondence of the noble poet. 

Pickersgill has returned from Paris, and 
brought with him portraits of Humboldt, Cu- 
vier, and La Fayette: of these, the two first 
named are the finest heads for colour, cha- 
racter, and expression, which we have yet 
Seen on the easel of the artist. They were, 
we hear, much looked at in P ris. Chan- 
trey’s statue of Sir Edward Hyde East has 




















been erected in the Grand Jury Room of 
the Caleutta Court House, where it is much 
admired for the truth of the likeness and the 
ease and composure of the attitude. A statue 
of Bishop Heber from the same hand will go 
to the same city. ‘A statue éf Burns has, we 
understand, been erected in Edinburgh Col- 
lege: this is just, yet it is odd—his mémo- 
rable words are forgiven, 
ph te theis tesies oi" con le classes, 
iy gang in stirks and come out asses, 
Plain truth to speak ; 
And swith! they think to climb Parnassus 
Through dint of Greek. 

Leitch Ritchie has also returned from a 
tour, undertaken to collect materials for the 
second volume of ‘ Heath’s Pieturesque An- 
nual,’ which will consist of Travelling Sketches 
on the Rhine and in Belgium and Holland. 
He is also, we hear, engaged to write the 
Illustrations to Turner's Scenery of the 
Loire,—a work we announced some time 
since, and the common paper copies of which 
are to be two guineas, For.this work Mr. 
Ritchie is also to visit the spot, that he, as 
well as the artist, may sketch from nature, 

We are glad to hear that the last meeting 
of the Artists and Amateurs’ Conyersazione 
was well attended, and unusually rich in its 
display of works of art. Our friends speak 
highly of a portfolio of drawings in colours, 
after the finest works of the old masters, made 
during a residence of some years ‘in France 
and Italy, by Mr. J oseph West ;—of a 
Hawking Party, by Edwin Landseer, intended 
to illustrate “The Betrothed,’ in the forth- 
coming Waverley Novels ;—of Drawings and 
Sketches by Mr. John Lewis 3—and of a ver 
natural and graceful portrait by Rothwell. 
Mr. Hart's sketch of he ‘Rood Loft, at St. 
Albans,’ we have seen, and can therefore 
join in commendation of its rich colouring, 
Some forthcoming engravings were also ex- 
hibited ;—among others, the ‘Penny Wed- 
ding,’ by James Stewart, after Wilkie. Men- 
tion has also been made of Mr. Walker's 
print of ‘ Lord Brougham,’ after Lawrence; 
and we have been asked, why it is called a 
“ private plate,” when it is stuck in shop- 
windows and advertised for sale !—The meet- 
ing too of the City Society has been well re- 
ported of, especially the truth and spirit of 
Prout's portfolio of sketches, and some inter- 
esting medels, by Flaxman. At the next 
meeting of these Societies we shall make a 
point of being present. 

Of the Opera arrangements little is known. 
Mr. Monck Mason has not arrived, although 
hourly expected. We believe Taglioni isnot yet 
engaged, and that Sontag certainly will sat 
come. We heard, indeed, sometime since, that, 
toconciliate the family of her husband, the let- 
ters ofnobility granted to that delightful singer 
were either retrospective, or themarriage itself 
resolemnized, so that theCountshould,by some 
formality or other, appear to have married a 
noble lady; and it was not likely after this deli- 
cacy on tne part of friends, and the courtesy of 
the King of Prussia, that she would be tempt- 
ed, We cannot but fear that. Mr, Monck 
Maaon has found those difficulties in making 
engagements which we foresaw. With the 
best intentions and the. most liberal spirit, 
it was next to impossible for him to = 
anything like an efficient corps. of singers 
before Easter. The engagements on the con- 
tinent have always hitherto opposed it; and 
we thought his friends rash considering how 























late he adventured, to predict so confidently 
that he would’ be more successful than his 
predecessors. We have, indeed, heard, that, 
notwithstanding the rehearsals of ‘ Idomeneo,’ 
it is found positively necessary to open the 
campaign with ‘La Gazza Ladra’! 

A paragraph has been sent to the papers, 
written, we suspect, by an injudicious friend, 
announcing the engagement of aa Bat- 
tista, “the first contralto of the ay.” We 
have, as in duty bound, asked our musical 
friends for some particulars respecting this 
lady ; and have at last learned that she was a 
Malle. Quiney, once engaged at the Grand 
Frerich Opera, where she was not Md suc~ 
cessful. She afterwards married 4 ancer, 
Monsieur Baptiste, and has since been a 
short time in Italy. Her name, we presume, 
has been altered to suit the delicacy of our 
northern ears. 
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SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 


—_— 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY, 


Dec. 12.—W. R. Hatnilton, V.P. in thé chair. 
The attention of the meeting was occupied by a 
paper communicated by Mt. Birtow, Ctitultilng 
extracts from the journal of M: Douville; lately 
returned from Africa. M Douville landed at 
St. Phillip de Benguela, of the western coast of 
Africa, in the month of December, 1827, and 
soou after set out for Loando, the capital of the 
kingdom of Angola, From thence be proceeded 
to the mouth of the Zenza, near which Loando 
is situated. M. Douville gives the following 
character of the country through which he 
passed :—The banks of this river are everywhere 
cultivated by the slaves of the metchants of 
Loando, or by the mulattoes established there ; 
but this cultivation does not extend above a mile 
from the banks of the’ ‘river. Beyond this is a 
sterile scorched ‘soil, —— at intervals 
large fissures, produced y the heat of the sun. 
A few trees are scattered here and there, but far 
from each other. There are, nevertheless, a 
great number of small streams; on the banks 
of these, negroes were found cultivating small 
plantations. From the mouth of the Congo, M. 
Donville penetrated 400 leagues from the coast, 
into a part of Africa never before visited, and 
has added greatly to our geographical know- 
ledge of this part. The farther the distance 
from the Atlantic Ocean, the less is the heat 
of the climate experienced. The country 
becomes elevated by successive terraces. At 
first a few moontains only are seen, but, 
shortly after leaving the coast, a ridge is distin- 
guished, taking a north-east direction, and called 
the Zambi range. Nearly under the equator, 
and on the meridian of 244° E., is the summit 
of this range, where the rivers which take their 
rise in it flow to the east into the Indian Ocean, 
and to the west into the Atlantic. According 
to M. Douville, the height of this mountain is 
2400 toises above thé sea. It is in this range 
that ‘the tributaries’ of the Couango or Zaire 
take their rise, on the right bank of that im- 
mense river. Of the several parts of the country 
through which M. Douville passed, that called 
Molouas, in .the Jatitude and longitude above 
mentioned, he. considers the finest. The pro- 
ductions of this part of Africa, he says, are rich 
and yarious. The forests contain valuable wood, 
and the plains are covered with aromatic plants ; 
coffee, pe pers, sugar-cane, and rege flourish 
in profusion. On the heights the climate and 
vegetation of the temperate zone ate foutid,—a 
circumstance which is remarkable under the 
equator, ‘but which is owing to the height of the 
country above the level of the sea. These heights 
also contain mines’ of Copper, iron, and zinc, 
and a great variety of minerals, —In alluding to 
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the natives of this part, M. Douville observes, 
that a plurality of wives is common among 
them. Their religion consists entirely of fetish- 
ism, which regulates the principal actions of 
their lives, and even their amusements.’ Human 
sacrifices are common, and it appears that the 
adventurous traveller himself had neatly become 
one. On the death of any one, dances and re- 
joicings are commenced, and continue for eight 
days. During these, a black pig is killed before 
the protecting idol of the defunct, and the head 
of the animal is offered to the evil deity, as, 
unless this precaution be taken, they believe 
that he would torment his soul. ' When in the 
grave, the fetishes of the individual, the instru- 
ments of his profession, and symbols indicative 
of the former condition of the decéased, are 
placed over it. In the whole of his intercourse 
with the natives, M. Douville made it a prin- 
cipal point to gain the good-will of the priests 
and magicians, by making them presents,—a 
precaution which, he observes, saved him from 
the effects of their malice, and enabled him to 
overcoine difficulties which, without ‘it, would 
have been impossible. . 

In the course of the evening, M. Douville and 
Mr. Lander were each elected honorary mem- 
bers of the Society. 

The following gentlemen were elected mem- 
bers: Hatchin, Esq., C. Gibbs, Esq., J. 
T. Elphinstone, Esq., Joseph Everett, Esq., 
Mr. Walker, of the Admiralty; and the follow- 
ing were proposed for ndmission—Captain G. 
Evans, R.N., J. A. Yates, Esq., Col. Baker. 








ROYAL SOCIEDY, 

Dee. 15.—John William ‘Lubbock, V.P. and 
Treasurer, in the chair.—Mr. Faraday’s valu- 
able paper on Electricity was resumed and con- 
cluded. A second paper was read, ‘On the 
Anatomy of the Ornithorhynchus Paradoxus,’ 
&c. by Mr. Griffin. 

The following gentlemen were admitted into 
the Society:—Philip Hardwick and Henry 
Robinson Palmer, Esqrs. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


Dee. 14,.—Roderick Impey Murchison, Esq., 
President, in the chair.— The following gentle- 
men were elected Fellows :—Christopher Raw- 
son, Esq., Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., Major 
'T, H. Shadwell Clarke, K.H., John Dickinson, 
Esq., and John Ashton Yates, Esq, 

A letter was first read from Wm. Bland, Esq. 
of Hartslip, near Sittingbourne, addressed to 
Dr. Buckland. This communication contained 
the result of this author’s observations, for 
twelve years, on the yariations in the depth of 
the water in the wells of the part of Kent in 
which he resides, and on the, quantities of. rain 
which fell during the same period. 

A paper on the stratiform. basalt, associated 
with the carboniferous formation.of the North of 
England, by Wm. Hutton, Esq., F.G.S. was 
afterwards begun. 

Presents were announced from, the , Royal 
Society, the Royal Institution, Dr, Silliman, of 
New York, H. I, de la Beche, Esq, H, Hum- 
phry Goodhall, Esq., and W. S. Henwood) Esq’ 


WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 

THE attention of this Society is still devoted 
to the all-absorbing question, cHOLEKA. ‘The 
meetings still continue to be crowded, and: the 
interest quite as great, 

Dr, O'Shaughnessy, on the 8rd inst. veada 
very interesting paper, proposing: the injection 
of highly oxygenated salts! into the veins, with 
the view to restore the arterial properties of the 
blood, the loss of which forms so peculiar a.cha- 
racteristic of the complaint. He recommended 
the nitrate or chlorate of potassa, as possessing 
more oxygen than other salts, for the experiment. 
The identity of the Sunderland pestilence with 





the epidemic cholera of Sydenham, and many 
spasmodic cases in this country, again became 
the subject of discussion, Several members 
(amongst whom were Drs. Johnson, Webster, 
and Blicke) contended that they had witnessed 
similar diseases with symptumis quite as violent, 
and consequences as fatal, for some years past, 
in this kingdom; and others, aniong whom were 
Drs. M‘Cleod, Gregory, and Barry, maintained, 
with equal earnestness, that the complaint was 
perfectly, new, and consequently totally different 


‘from the cholera of the English writers. The lat- 


tergentleman (Dr, Barry, who has just returned 
from Sunderland,) described, in a very concise 
manner, the distinctive symptoms, in the course 
of a most lumi peech, at the commence- 
ment and conclusion of which he was most 
warmly applauded. 

The question is adjourned till the next meet- 
ing—(this evening), 
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PINE ARTS 
THE LAWRENCE FAMILY, 

A very curious portfolio of engravings is now 
in the shop of the Colnaghis—viz., ‘The Law- 
rence Family,’ containing nine portraits, from 
the hand of Sir Thomas Lawrence. They are 
engraved by Lewis, in imitation of the originals, 
and may be compared with the Gainsborough 
drawings, so successfully engraved by Lane. 
They are slight, and perhaps want the original 
free air so visible in those of the landscape 
painter. The first is the head of Lawrence 
himself, aged 37 ;—the second, a drawing, in 
full-length, of his father, in 1797: the jolly 
landlord of a public inn is well expressed in his 
appearance ; he is a full-blown and ample man; 
and his waistcoat, having some difficulty in main- 


taining its trust, is left partly unbuttoned. The | 


third is his mother, drawn also in 1797: she is 
a mild, genteel-looking woman, and_by far the 
most interesting of the family, male or female. 
The fourth is his sister. Lucy ;—the fifth his 
niece; and the remaining four, though not 
named, are all evidently descended from the 
“landlord,” and may be dismissed under the 
general description of “unlettered, nameless 
faces.” ‘There are, we believe, no finished por- 
traits of Lawrence ftom his own hand. 


THE NEW PANORAMA, LEICESTER SQUARE. 


Here, then, is Florence!—the fairy city— 
the home of art—the birth-place of science ; 
whose streets and gardens are peopled with gay 
and gallant’ groups of joyous idlers; where life 
is but.a carnival. festival, with nothing of the 
sugar-pluny’ reality; where winds come per- 
fumed over orange groves, and valleys shadowed 
by rich clustering vines, and cooled with crystal 


‘waters, pure asin the bubbling basin of their 


mountaim homes—here is Za Bella VFirenza ! 
-—the poet’s dream; and who shall break in 
upon his pleasant siumbers, and tell of northern 
winds that pierce like' barbed arrows—of the 
muddy, stinking Arno-—~of stone-walls that shut 
out all prospector of the starveling olives,when 
seen—or of the dull, dirty realities of the ducal 
city? Not Mr. Burford. Here, at the Pano- 
rama at least, he may, dream on ;—beside him 
are the carnival groups, in more than their spirit 
and glory ;—and there is the tower of the Pa- 
lazzo Veccio threatening, like the stiff-holden 








spears of the armed ages in which it was built, 
and reminding him of fierce burgher brawls and 
aristocratical wrongs, and of the historian who 
records them—and that ivory jewel, the Cam- 
panile, running back in associations to Giotto 
and early art—and the doomed Cathedral re- 
calling Brunellescho and Dante—and the stone 
seat, visited by holier pilgrims than slobber 
over rotten bones and monkish relics—San 
Lorenzo, and the Capella, and Michael Angelo, 
and the Medici—Santa Croce and the honoured 
it entombs—the Baptistry, with its gates of 
Paradise—the Palazzo Pitti, and the Fabricca 
degli Ufizzi, with their treasured glories—the 
Ponte Veccio, and its jewellery, with a glimpse 
through the open arches at the hurry and bustle 
there,as if Cellini had just stabbed some dull gold- 
smith, who doubted the story of the radiant halo 
that encircled his mad head—with the Cascine 
and its modern life—Fiesole, with Milton and 
Galileo—with statues on the Ponte Trinita, re- 
minding him of the luxury of Italian climates, 
which admit of such exposure, and shown by 
Mr. Burford, in a glorious sun that will here 
shine for ever over Prati and Pistoia. Here, 
then, let the poet, the painter, and the enthu- 
siast come, and they shall dream on for ever. 
Asa work of art, however, this Panorama is not 
equal to many we have seen; but it was a dull 
day, and Panoramas, even of Florence, are sub- 
ject to skyey influences. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 

Lame leading the Blind. Engraved by Henry 
Beckwith, from a Painting by Charles Han- 
cock. London, F. G. Harding. 

Tuts is the very beautiful work which, having 

accidently seen the etching, we announced in a 

former number; and the plate justifies the high 

commendation and the good hopes then ex- 
ressed : it does the greatest credit to all parties. 

Mr. Hancock appears a not unworthy rival of 
Edwin Landseer; and Mr. Henry Beckwith 
promises to reap fame as an engraver, and to 
enrol his name among the more distinguished 
of his countrymen. It is not often that a young 
man—for such we presume Mr. Beckwith must 
be—comes suddenly upon the public with such 
high claims to their admiration. 


Tric-Trac. Engraved by W. Raddon, from the 
original picture by D. Teniers, in the col- 
lection of Henry Hope, Esq. London, Leg- 
gatt & Co. 

WE remember the fine bold engraving, by Rad- 
don, of Mr. Telford; and the present is not un- 
worthy of the same artist. Indeed, Mr. Raddon’s 
works have nothing about them of the trickery of 
art: the clever effect in this clever engraving is 
produced by care and attention. Mr. Raddon is 
content to believe that Teniers knew best how 
to treat his subject, and is only anxious to copy 
him. Now that the Dutch school is so much the 
fashion, we think this faithful transcript of one 
of its finest pictures will be especially acceptable 
to our collectors. 





Miss Taylor, in the Character of Lady Honoria 
Howard, in the‘ School for Coquettes.’ Drawn 
by Chalon, and on stone by Lane. London, 
Dickenson. 

Wuo could doubt that a drawing would be full 
of grace and delicacy from the hands of such 
men, unrivalled in their several ways; but we 
must hint to one or other, that the curious are 
apt to look into detail, and that though the ge- 
neral effect is excellent, both arms are wretch- 
edly out of drawing. 


Visit of William the Fourth, when Duke of Cla- 
rence, to Portsmouth. By Henry Moses.— 
No. V. 

Tuts is the concluding number of a work we 

have before commended. It contains a full and 
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interesting report, of the visit of the Lord High 
Admiral, now his beloved Majesty, with the 
welcomings and the speeches on the occasion, 
and will, when bound, make, a choice volume 
for the library of our naval friends, and all who 
by accident or duty were present on that occa- 
sion. 


Devonshire and Cornwall Illustrated. Parts 25, 
26, 27, 28. London, Fisher & Co, 


Tuts work improves as it proceeds: some of 
the plates in these numbers are very creditable. 
Mr. J. C. Bentley deserves honorable mention 
for the two Views of Linmouth; Mr. Challis 
for Truro Church; and Mr. Le Petit for Carn 
Quarry. 





MUSIC 


NEW PUBPLICATIONS, 


Fra Dtavo.o, composed by Auber, adapted to 
the English Stage by Rophino Lacy. Over- 
ture arranged for the Piano-forte, with Violin 
accompaniment,’ ‘Oh! Hour of Joy,’ ‘On 
yonder Rock reclining,’ ‘ The Gondolier,’ * Young 
Agnes, beauteous Flower, a serenade, ‘ Vainly, 
alas! thou'dst soothe the Pangs I feel,’ ‘I’m 
thine, I’m thine.’ London, S. Chappell. 


‘ Fra Diavolo’ is an opera that equally delights 
the musician and the amateur. The subject of 
the drama suited the effervescent genius of 
Auber—martial, sprightly, amorous, villageoise 
—the music is always in keeping with the scene, 
and its character well sustained. We do not 
expect from Auber the counterpoint of a Ger- 
man scholar; yet there is a novelty in his har- 
monies, and a piquancy of style in his opera 
music, which are generally successful when skil- 
fully executed. It is not many years since 
Auber was only known as an amateur. Pecu- 
niary embarrassments threatened him, and he 
determined on producing an opera—it proved 
successful: success encouraged him—another 
and another followed—and we soon find the 
eer musician a competitor with Rossini! 
‘ La Muette’ is produced, and Auber is crowned 
with laurels! His reputation is now established, 
and the once unknown amateur is one of the 
most prolific and popular composers in Europe, 
enjoying from Jes droits d'auteur an honourable 
independence. 

Credit is due to Mr. R. Lacy for the very 
perfect and admirable manner in which ‘ Fra 
Diavolo’ has been adapted to the English stage; 
indeed, the general success of Mr. R. Lacy’s 
adaptations bear testimony to his skill. The 
subjects of the overture are pleasing and cha- 
racteristic of the drama, quite 4 la Rossini—not 
imperishable—it is calculated to move the sen- 
sibilité of a fashionable audience as chamber 
music. The accompaniment is an acquisition, 
and just sufficiently difficult to ruffle the tem- 

er and cravat of a very fastidious amateur, 
if played too quick. In the piano-forte part, 
bottom of page 7, should not the c be sharp in 
the treble? we think it is, in the score. The 
first of the vocal pieces is a simple and elegant 
melody, within the compass and power of sing- 
ing amateurs—permission being allowed to 
prune the cadenzas, The introduction to the 
song ‘ On yonder Rock,’ denotes something ter- 
rific—Zerlina is requested by the Marquis to 
sing the adventures of the terrible ‘ Diavolo!’ 
the composition is quite dramatic at the Coda, 
otherwise the stanzas are flowing and easy. The 
serenade, ‘ Young Agnes,” is already popular ; 
the feeling and taste with which Braham 
sings this charming composition, never fail 
to obtain for it an encore. The other vocal 
pieces, are easy of execution, and fit for the 
drawing-room. The melodies are pleasing, 
and the harmony full of variety. We would 





suggest, that the trio between Fra Diavolo and 
his two companions, in the chamber scene, 
ought to be published and, annexed to the 
above selection; indeed, we shail hail, the, day 
when publishers are. bold enough to print the 
operas in a complete state. 


The Beauties of Berbiguier, for the Flute, extract- 
ed by Mr. Forde. No. 1 & 2. ‘Londonj Cocks 
& Co. t 

Mr. Forde is an industrious caterer for the 
amateurs of the flute: this selection consists of 
copious extracts from concerted pieces—and 
there are ‘Themas,’ with variations—the whole 
published in neat volumes, at a moderate price, 
and must prove a useful acquisition to a flautist’s 
library. A’ piano-forte accompaniment would 
be, in our opinion, serviceable. 


Contre-Danses Militaires. Par Chas. Chaulieu. 
2nd set.— Quadrilles des Voyageurs, Par Chas. 
Chaulieu. 3rd set. London, Cocks & Co. 


Tae ‘Contre-Danses’ of Monsieur Chaulieu are 
similar in construction to a set by Herz; the 
subject is given professedly in a military style, 
and varied—that is, prolonged. They are useful 
for lessons, and serviceable for dancing. The 
third set is most dansant. 





THEATRICALS 


COVENT GARDEN. 


On Thursday Miss Shirreff made her pro- 
mised appearance in Polly. We had not heard 
her since the evening on which she made her dé- 
but, and were happy to find, that she had turned 
even her little experience to the best account. 
We cannot doubt that she will hold her ground as 
a first-rate singer. The music of Polly is decid- 
edly more in her style than that of Mandane, 
and she sang throughout with much and deserved 
applause. There was a marked improvement 
since the first night in her lower nctes, and 
altogether, it was evident that she has got the 
“range” of the theatre, as an artilleryman would 
say. This being the case, it is not surprising 
that she made a hit. There was a capital house, 
and we hope that there will be many more such. 
We have no words adequate to the praise we 
ought to bestow on Mr. Braham’s Macheath. 
Perfection is not forcible enough—itis something 
beyond that. Mrs. Keeley was nothing inferior 
to Miss Kelly in Lucy—and this is praise any 
body may be satisfied with. There has been a 
claim put in by Dr. Essex for some of the credit 
of the excellent instruction which Miss Shirreff 
has received. Doubtless, his statement is cor- 
rect, and he'is therefore entitled to it. This, 
however, as he admits, does not in the least de- 
tract from Mr. Welsh’s'merits. Both gentlemen 
deserve the thanks of the theatrical ‘public for 
their share in the cultivation of this: young 
lady’s beautiful voice ; and, having said this, we 
must add, that the less instruction she has in 
future from anybody the better...) Why! will not; 
the Covent Garden management: reform the 
absurd dresses of this opera? :Wecould-not 
properly enjoy the talent of, Mrs.: Gibbs, for 
thinking of the preposterous: habiliments shie 
appeared in.’ And our attention was constantly 
drawn from Miss Shirrefi’s singing, to: contem- 
plate the inconsistency of a gaolet’s daughter 
walking about Newgate in white satin, and with 
a large gold: comb in’ her hair.) Those who do 
not go and see this opera, as:it is now performed 
at Covent Garden, have no:right to call them- 
selves lovers of music. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 
A new burletta, entitled ‘ Favourites in Town; 
or, Stage Arrivals,’ and under the appropriate 


Viestris | played: admirably. 





denomination ef ‘ Extravaganza,’ was produced 
here on Monday last. As it is so called by the 
author, and as he, moreover, starts by telling us 
that it “Jays no claim to any of the qualities of 
the more regular drama,” and by using various 
other expressions, calculated to obtain a lenient 
sentence from audience and newspapers, we sup- 
e that we must be merciful. If the author 

ad not had the precaution to do this, we should, 
without hesitation, have knocked the piece 
down; and we are not sure that we should not 
have kicked it when it was down, for we were 
sadly, out of humour at the waste of time it caused 
us, Condemnation is scarcely known at the 


| Adelphi ; yet, it would have been dealt out in 


this instance, but for a long tag, in which each 
of the principal actors and actresses, all esta- 
blished favourites, was made to put a personal 
appeal to the audience. This saved it: the dis- 
approbation which had been previously ex- 
pressed was forgotten in the good-feeling towards 
the speakers ; and applause, which was intended 
for them, was put down to the account of the 
piece. We shall not attempt to describe what 
it was impossible to comprehend. It is not, 
perhaps, in any case, a production for criticism 
to ride rough-shod over; and as the good taste 
of the management, which generally caters so 
well for the public, will doubtless speedily with- 
draw it, we shall say no mores; The author 
would not thank us for mentioning. his name, 
and therefore we abstain from doing sos He 
has often done very much better, and doubtless 
will again. 

We cannot refrain, while speaking of this 
theatre, from again recommending everybody to 
see ‘ Victorine.’ The acting of Mr. and Mrs. 
Yates, Mrs., Fitzwilliam, and. Mr. Hemmings, 
throughout the first and third aets, is nothing 
short of perfection. , It is, to our thinking, the 
most real exhibition now on the stage. What 
a pity it is that another French piece ¢‘ La Fete 
de ma Femme’) should have been lugged in to 
make an unnecessary lengthening of the second 
act, and impede the action of a drama, which 
would else be as perfect in the construction as 
in the acting, If this intruder were removed, 
we could see ‘ Victorine,’ with pleasure, every 
night for a week. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 

Wepnespay evening brought us another new 
burletta. Itis called ‘The Dumb Belle,’ and 
is written by Mr. Bernard. We are happy to 
report most favourably of it. The principal 
part is played by Madame Vestris, who, wishing 
to cozén a cousin-lover, whose antipathy to 
talking ladies has made him vow to marrya 
dumb wife, pretends to be so, but counterba- 
lances the pleasure he would receive from her 
being dumb, by pretending to be deaf also, and 
making him bawl all his tender sentiments 
th aii ear-trumpet. The situations arising 
out ‘of ‘this, are! extremely ludicrous, and very 
well managed. The dialogue is smart and lively. 
Ti the end, of course, the lover is cured of his 
sill peas and ‘the piece concludes to the 
vatioh on of all parties. This satisfaction was 
amply ‘parti¢ipated in by the audience, and 
laughter and applause put the seal of public ap- 
probation tujion ‘this agreeable trifle. Madame 
Miss Pincott ex- 
trémely'woll, and: Messrs. James and William 
Vining, ditto, We have mach pleasure in being 
the first to call the public attention more 
particularly to the rising meritof Mr. Brougham 
in Irish characters, 1t will not be long before 
others follow us.’ He is gaining ground gradu- 
ally, but surely —and cannot, as we think, fail to 
be a general favourite. 











THE ATHENZUM. 
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MISCELLANEA 


Periodical piteretery—Byery week brings 
forth a new birth, and just so often some one or 
other of the novelties is gathered to the trunk- 
makers’. We are generally invited, by the pre- 
sentation of a first number, to offer a few words 
of criticism; but to us, who have not had time 
to forget the labour and cost of establish- 
ing a paper, it is but melancholy to see young 
hopes hazarding the thousand-to-one chances of 
failure. Among the later speculations are ‘ The 
Drawing-Room Scrap-Book’ —‘The Album 
Wreath’ —‘ Paris in London’—‘ The Literary 
Guardian’ —‘ Figaro’—‘ The Entertaining Press’ 
—and ‘The National Omnibus.’ In few can 
we see the hopes of a future harvest. ‘ Paris 
in London’ and ‘Figaro’ are pleasant trifles, 
but cannot, in the long run, compete with the 
‘Tatler.’ The ‘National Omnibus’ is con- 
ducted with a great deal of vivacious talent— 
there is a spirit of joyousness and humour about 
the work that ought to insure success—and what 
is one penny? It has too the rare merit of not 
affecting to be other than it is, excepting in oc- 
casional pleasantry ;—but, forthe rest—we will 
report on them this day six months, if they 
require it of us. : 

Cheap Literature.—An edition of the works of 
Chateaubriand, is now publishing at Paris, at a 
franc and a half the volume: printed on fine 
paper, and embellished with plates! We hope 
our government will, during the present session, 
enable the press of this country to exercise its 

ower of doing good, by taking off all taxes on 
ot Ma 

The “ Revolutionary" Press.—It has become 
so much the practice with the French govern- 
ment sinee the last revolution, to seize the 
copies of the journals adverse to their system, 
that, it is said, it will be the shortest way of re- 
porting their doings, to state which have not 
been so treated during any week. No less than 
twenty-three persons connected with the journals, 
have been condemned to various terms of im- 
prisonment, since the revolution of July— 
amounting in the whole to nine years, nine 
months, and eight days. 

Substitute for Saffron.—A Berlin paper men- 
tions, that the discovery of the means of extract- 
ing and preparing a beautiful yellow dye from 
the blossom of the potato, appears to b 
more important with every successive trial. 
Applied either to silk or wool, it stands fast 
even against the effects of lemon, or pyrolig- 
neous acid, 

The Cholera.—At the sitting of the Academy 
of Sciences at Paris on the 28th ult., a letter from 
M. Scontetten, of Metz, was read, detailing 
some unsuccessful experiments made at Berlin, 
in the hope of effecting a cure of the cholera by 
the transfusion of blood from a healthy toa 
diseased patient. A singular fact grew. out of 
these experiments: it appeared, that, in the case 
of individuals labouring under the cholera, the 
arteries at the extremities may be entirely ex- 
hausted of their blood, a long time before death 
occurs. This fact explains the want of pulse, 
which js so frequently characteristic of the 
cholera. 

The New Island.—Itis stated, in a letter from 
Naples, that the isle of Sciacca is become more 
firm and consistent in some places, whilst it is 
visibly mouldering away in others. ‘Symptoms 
of vegetation have likewise began to appear ; 
these consist of various kinds of canes and grains, 
not only common to the soils of Malta and Si- 
cily, but found in abundance on the néighbour- 
ing island of Pantelleria. 

4 Home Question,—A French paper, in no- 
ticing that Colonel Peel sold his horse, Non 
Compos, for 2,000 guineas, asks what must be 
the state of the people in such a country ! 











Cost of the Polish Campaign.—It results, from 
official data, that the losses of the Russian army, 
either on the field of battle, or in lazarettos and 
hospitals, have amounted to 180,000 men. In 
this enumeration, the capture of Warsaw alone 
appears to have cost 80,640 lives! 

Currents in the Atlantic Ocean.—A metal cy- 
linder, containing a printed notice, has been 
found at Vivero, a stall port on the north coast 
of Spain, which had been thrown into the sea 
from H.M.S. Chanticleer, on her return from 
her late scientific voyage. According to the 
document, it was committed to the deep on the 
3rd of May last, in lat. 31° 44’ N., and lon, 11° 
4’ W., the weather being fine and the wind mo- 
derate from the northward. On the 12th of 
September it was picked up at Vivero, being 
distant 165 miles, in a S.E. direction from the 
place, which would lead us to conclude that it 
had been influenced by a superficial current 
setting it a mile and a quarter in each twenty- 
four hours. From thie length of time, however, 
since its immersion, and the variety of causes 
which may have influenced its course, such as 
tides, &c. in the vicinity of the shore, there can 
be little doubt that it has traversed a far greater 
space than the above. A variety of instances 
are on record of experiments of this nature, 
which, by being repeated often, will afford a 
tolerably accurate idea of the superficial currents 
of the ocean. 

New Harbour at Swansea.—A correspondent 
informs us, that the harbour of Swansea is about 
to undergo an improvement of an important 
nature, which will enable it to receive vessels of 
all classes and dimensions. Confined, as it is at 
present, to the purposes of small coasting ves- 
sels, it would afford no outlet or place for the 
shipment of the produce of the immense coal 
district in its neighbourhood. The plan is to 
deepen the channels leading to it, and also the 
harbour; for which purposes, a bill will be ap- 
plied for in Parliament during the present ses- 
sion. Among the immediate advantages with 
which it will be attended, is employment to a 
large body of workmen—a point of no small 
importance in a country becoming populous like 
that of Swansea. 

The Gulf of Florida Stream.—The following 
may be useful to those who are interested in ther- 
mometrical navigation. A vessel lately leaving 
St. John’s, in the island of Newfoundland, on 
her way to Bermuda, tried the difference hetween 
the temperature of the air and the sea, and 
found, that the northern limit of the gulf stream 
then extended a hundred miles to the northward 
of where it is usually found. In crossing the 
Stream as she advanced to the southward, the 
following differences were found :—In lat. 41° 
24’, lon. 57° 21’, the temperature of the air 60°, 
that of the sea 72°; in lat. 383°, lon. 593°, the 
air 62°, the sea 68°; in lat. 364°, lon. 624°, the 
air 63°, and the sea 67° ;—showing a decrease in 
the temperature of the sea as the stream was 
crossed, and an increase in that of the air as 
she advanced to the southward. There can be 
no doubt that the limits of this extraordinary 
phenomenon vary according to the season of the 
year, and the force and duration of particular 
winds, : 

A New Board of Healih.—The house of the 
Duke of Wellington is so closely boarded up 
thatastrangerin London inquired if it contained 
a pest ?—Not exactly, was the reply, only an 
Anti- Reformer.—Figaro. 

A great Difference.—The friends and oppo- 
nents of the Bill are divided into two very dis- 
tinet classes—the a-bility and the no-bility. 

More Military than Civil.—We have it from 
good authority that the abrupt epistle sent by 
the Duke of Wellington to Mr. Flanagan, the 
barrister, charged with inciting the mob to 
break his Grace’s windows, was not copied from 
the Polite Letter Writer.—Figaro. 





METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Weston. te | Peet: | Winds. j Weather. 








Max. Min. Noon. 
Th. 8} 56 50 28.65 S.W. Rain. 
Fr. 956.5 44 28.70 S.W. Ditto. 
Sat. 10) 55 47 29.20 |S.to S.W.) Rain, a.m. 
Sun. 11] 58 47 29.05 S.W. Ditta. 
Mon. 12| 55 47 28.00 S.W. u. Rain. 


Tues. 13} 55 41 | 29.07 58.W. Ditto. 
Wed. 14]. 51 35 29.15 |S: W.toW.| Cloudy. 


Prevailing Clouds. — Cirrostratus, Cumulostratus, 
Nimbus, 





Nights and Mornings, for the greater part, rainy. 
Mean temperature of the week, 45.5°. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS 

WE have not yet mastered all the difficulties of our 
office, and are not old enough in its experiences ‘to 
foretell coming events. Thus, many a volume, intended 
for serious and lengthened review, is put aside to wait 
the passing rush of temporary works, but which never 
cease to rush on; and we are at last ashamed of neg- 
lecting those we desired to honour. We have therefore 
determined to curtail many an article; and the 
* Anthologia Sacra’—Sewell’s ‘Essay on the Culti- 
vation of the Intellect’—the last capital volume of 
Robert Hall’s Works—two or three of the ‘ Divines of 
the Church of England,’ including Hall’s © pl 
tions—the ‘ Edinburgh Cabinet. Library,’ with its in- 
teresting Lives of Drake, Cavendish, and Dampier, 
—must some or all be content with a short notice. 

Mrs. Somerville’s ‘ Mechanism of the Heayens’ is 
too important to be reported on hastily; and the 
* Robbers,” ‘The Reformation,’ and the Lords, must 
wait another week. 

‘Thanks to W. A.; Subscriber; H. B. 

Thanksto H. P. We acknowledge ourselves obliged 
by his kindness ; but respecting poetry sent for inser- 
tion, we have announced it as our intention never to do 
more than acknowledge the receipt; if approved, it 
will appear—if not, we are saved the pain of entering 
into explanation. 

Thanks to M.A.C.; W. P. 

G.B. has very naturally mistaken us. The direc- 
tions were to another correspondent with the same 
initials. We give him thanks for his kindness, and 
will consider the subject. 

A. R. A. must be in error: he may consider “‘a few 
days” immediately. It is our interest, and therefore, he 
may be assured, our anxious wish, to perfect the sets 
of our subscribers: our collector has inquired far and 
near for copies, and many hundred have been pur- 
chased ; but the demand for them, we are happy to say, 
often exceeds the power of immediate supply. We are 
still in want of several numbers, and will, for such 
numbers, give the full price at which we sell them. 
Of one or two, even of the early numbers of this year, 
we have but few copies remaining; our subscribers® 
should therefore complete their sets immediately. 

















NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARTS. 





Forthcoming.—A Six Weeks’ Tour in Switzerland 
and France, giving an accurate Acconnt of the different 
routes, and affording every necessary information for 
- ee ad of future Travellers. By the Rev. Wm. 


The Records of a Good Man’s Life, by the Rev. 
Charles B. Taylor, M.A. 

Summer Thoughts and Rambles: a Collection of Tales, 
Facts, and Legends. By Henry Glassford Bell, Esq, 

The Double Trial; or, the Consequences of an Irish 
Clearing. By the Rev. C. Lucas. 

Ecclesiastical Lectures ; or, a Series of Discourses on 
Subjects connected with Nonconformity. By J. Sibree. 

The Thirteenth Part of Turner’s Views in England 
and Wales will be ready this month; also the Fifth 
and concluding Part of Lieut.-Colonel Batty’s Cities of 
parig om containing Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
and Brussels 


The Seventh Part of Landseer’s Sketches of Ani- 
mals, is nearly ready for delivery. 

The Second Volume of Niebuhr’s History: of Rome, 
translated by Hare and Thirlwall, is expected shortly, 

A Concise View of the Succession of Sacred Litera- 
ture, from the Invention of Alphabetical Characters, to 
the Year of our Lord 1300. By J. B. Clarke. 

Mr. Robinson announces a new work upon Gate 
Lodges in the Old English Style, as a continuation of 
his Rural Architecture, 

The Second Part of the new Vitruvius Britannicus, 
by the same Author, is also nearly ready, containing 
the History of ld House, illustrated by plans, 
elevations, &c. 

Just published.—Progress of the Gospel in Poly- 
nesia, 18mo. 3s. 6¢.—Sacred History, for the Use of the 
Edinburgh Sessional Schools, Pt. 4, 18mo. 3s.—Luther’s 
Tableff'alk, 12mo. 5s.—Gray on the Social System, Svo. 
8s. 6d.—Oke's Examinations in Surgery apd Mid- 
wifery, 8vo. 8s.—Haunay’s History of the Representa- 
tion of England, 8vo. 8s.—Herbert's Priest to the 
Temple, royal 3%mo. 2s. 6d.—Home for the Holidays, 


. 








XUM 


THE ATHENZEUM. 
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12mo. 3s.6d.—The Robber, by the Author of‘ Chartley, 
the Fatalist,’ 3 vols. 12. lls. 6d.—Anti-Infidel oa 
Christian’s Magazine, Vol. 1, 8vo. 7s.—Flynn’s Latin 


Grammar, 12mo. ls. 6d.—Dr. Webster's 
tionary, 2 vols, 4to. 52, 10s.— Lessons, 35. 6d.— 
Hood’s Comic Annual, for 1832, 18mo. hf. bd. 12s.— 
Gallery of the Society of Painters in Water Colours, 
Part 1, imp. 4to. 10s. 6d. ; colombier 4to. proofs, 18s.; 
India “he 14.1s.; India proofs before letters, 1/.11s.6d. 
—The Invasion, by the Author of ‘ The Collegians,’ 
4 vols, 2d. 2s.—Time's Telescope, for 1832, 12mo. 9s.— 
Lord Dover's Life of Frederick the Great, 2 vols. 8vo. 
1. 8s.—Wills’s Disembodied, and other Poems, 12mo. 
8s. 6d.—Swan’s Demonstrations of the Nerves, Part 2, 
folio, 24. 12s. 6d.—Kane’s Elements of Practical Phar- 
macy, 12mo. 8s. 6d.—Lodge’s Peerage of the British 
Empire, 8vo. 14s.—A Poetic Offering, Original and 
Select, royal 32mo. 2*.—Dobreei yo. eer Vol. 1, 
Part 2, 6s. 6d.—Timbs’s bes tr and Because, Vols. 1, 2, 
& 3, 18mo. 3s. each.—Musical Forget-Me-Not, for 
1832, 12s.—The Hackney Carriage Pocket Directory 
for 1832, with a Map, ls. 


nglish Dic- 








ADVERTISEMENTS 





CURE OF CHOLERA MORBUS. 

Light-house, 201, Strand. 
JONES’S HOT AIR and ST EA M 
* BATHS, which are now found to be the only safe and 
beneficial ication for the CURE of the CHOLERA, COLDS 

RHEUMATISM, &c. As these Baths have been examined au 
approved of by the most eminent Lege ey and lectured on at 
the Medical Schools, more need nm said in their favour than 
that they are simple, portabie, An 5 applied in the quarter of a 
nage Sy the power oe) regulating the heat to any temperature. 
From One Guinea each; with which may be had, the whole 
things necessary in case of an attack of this horrible disease— 
such as an poet light, bot yoo and last though not least, the 
simple method of raising the es without removing or 
uncovering the patient, which tn in rs cases is instant death. 
All letters are requested to be post paid ; those ining re- 


REMOVAL. 


DEACON most respectfully if informs Ms 
Friends and the Rew that soon 

intends 0 are ihe B weird ie COFFEE: oust a 
GENERAL ADVERTI wd 0 pall from Skinner Street, to 
No. 3, WAL LBROOK, jansion House, where the 
Country Newspapers ton wr at the United Kingdom, 
Galignani’s Messenger, and the French ge will continue to 
be ularly filed, Strict attention will be paid to all favours, 
and to the comfort and entertainment of those Gentlemen Bea 
may honour him with their kind patronage in J 
The Cotiee wili be of the riahert flavour, and which ma: be hac had 
at the bar of the Coffee Room fresh roasted, in — ities not 
jess than half a pound, and will be forwarded to all parts of 
Town and Country. 





HOLERA MORBUS,—The Board of 
Health stron ply spe the re! of the CHLORIDES 
of LIME and SODA as one of the ventives of this most 
dreadful malady.~BAKER and hAca’ EEN, Manufacturing 
Chemists, 291, Strand, are preparing them on such an extensive 
scale as to be able to supply Public at neariy half the usu: 
prices, viz. 


Quart Bottle of Chloride of Lime .,....2s. 0d. 
Ditto Ditto Soda ...+0025. 6d. 


THE PRINCIPAL PROPERTIES OF THE CHLORIDES ARE, 


To prevent Infection from Smaill- Aaa Measles,CHoLERA Morsus, 
Scarlet and I'yphus Fever, & 

To keep Meat, Fish, and Gales sweet in the hottest weather, and 
to restore them when — 

To purify bad or dirty Wate 

To visingec t Sick Chambers aoa all crowded Places. 

To destroy Garden Insects, 

To remove Stains from Linens. 

To cupert all offensive Odours, from whatever cause arising; 

ic. &e. &c. 


N.B. The Venders of these Chlorides are Nor liable to in- 
formations, not being subject to the p Duty. 
P 33 per cent. cheaper than those prapeted by any other Manu- 
facturer. 


Sold by all respectable Chemists ; and at the Manufactory, 201, 
Strand. 








a strictly attended to. 


NES, Patentee of the PROMETHEANS, ETNAS, PORT- 
ABLE 1 KITCHENs, &c. 





EAUFOY’S CONCENTRATED DISIN- 

FECTING SOLUTIONS of the CHLORIDE of SODA 

and of LIME. Prepared of uniform strength according to the 
Formula of M, rraque, of Paris. 

BEAUFOY and Co., of South Lambeth, London, feel it their 
duty to caution the public against the danger of using Chlorides 
of uncertain and variable strengths and qualities. 

The safe and me santo directions for using Beaufoy’s Chlorides, 
are not to any other Preparations, unless precisely 
similar to those engl A the! ir Laboratory. 

The Public Safety demands a public declaration that these 
directions have been copied, and are affixed by the venders to 
Hpi) aie difierent in every essential particular from 

EA Preparations. 

titi genuine Preparations according to Labarraque’s 
Formula, are wre So by their peculiar Label upon 
the hymn ig which should be examined to see that it has not 

ny nome 

Sold by all respectable Chemists and Druggists; of whom may 
be roy can an account of some of the properties aud uses Lo 
which these Chlorides have been successtuliy applied. 

Price of the Chloride of Soda, 3s, 6d.; of Lime, 2s. 6d., quart 
bottle included, with Directions for Dilution and Use inclosed 
within the Sealed Wrapper. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


DUE attention to Children’s Hair is of the 
greatest importance, both as to utility and elegance ; a 

more acceptable Present to Youth o h sexes cannot be 
pores than a supply of aes MACASSAR It is 
valuable in the Nurse; This celebrated Oii eradicates the 
scurf, and generates wit * infancy ample growth of beautiful 
hair, and will sustain it in perfection, subduing all relaxing 
tendencies; it firmly keeps the Hair in cur! during many hours, 
unimpai: damp weather, crowded Assemblies, the Dance, 
or me Exercise. Price 3s. 6d., 10s. 6d., aud One Guinea, 


per 

R. earnestly caution the public against base Counterfeit 
lenioatione: the be aa are distinguished by the Name on the 
Label of each bottle _ 

A. ROW LAND. & SON, 20, gg GARDEN, 
And countersigued ALEX. R ng 

To the Traveller, w avocations canny m to various 
changes of weather, ROWLAND'S KALY DOR. ‘will rove an 
infallible specitic in successfully opposing the attacks of Winter’s 
chilling blast on the skin, and rendering the Complexion soft and 
smooth, healin Chapped Skin, reducing all Inflammation, 
Burns, Er: ne as, &c. To Gentlemen after shaving, it ame- 
liot mee * allays the smarting sensations, and renders the face 
pecaltart iarl y pleasant. Price 4s.6d. and 8s. 6d, per bottle, duty 


—To nt imposition, and by Authority of the 
Honourable Commissioners of Stamps, the Name and Address of 
the paper is engraved on the Government Stamp affixed on 
the Cork of each Genuine 


80, 
ROW LAND’S ODONTO; 
OR, PEARL DENTIFRICE. 

Recommended by the most eminent of the Faculty as the 
mildest, yet the most salutary and efficacious Dentifrice that 
was ever discovered, forming an efficient VEGETABLE WHITE 
PO vt Fe composed of ingredients the most pure and rare, se- 
lected from rn soil, and * never-faili hegpon | for every 
disease to which the Teeth and Gums are vellesting ail 
deleterious matter, at the same time healing, po and 
Seuly, ori , the teeth in their sockets, ree a BEAUTIFUL 

SET OF PEARLY TEETH, and on the Gums operates 3 an 
anti-sc dee restoring and med their healthy appearance, 
and gives fragrance to the breath 

sa by Price 2s. 9d. per box, ae included, 
the os end most Perfumers and 
Med by Proprietors, as above; 





Literature, fine Arts, &e. 





Just published, price Is. 


BSERVATIONS on the APOCALYPSE. 
By Sir ISAAC NEWTON. 

The whole of the above scarce work, reprinted from the 
quarto edition of 1733, is contained in No, V. A ne INVESTI- 

GATOR, besides the usael quantity of other matter. 

REMAINING CONTENTS: 

1. The Inf of f | 1 Truth on Missi y Exertions 
S On the Testimony of Papias to Millenarian Doctrine—3. Tyan 
the first resurrection—4. On the word Psyche, Rev. xx. 

5. Views of the Reiormers, containing Strictures on ‘Abdici— 
6. Review of Books; Treatises on the Apocalypse—7. intelli- 
gence, &c. 

Published by Simpkin and Marshall, London, and to be ob 
tained through any Bookseller, by giving the publishers’ names 
and title of the work. 

et hasers are requested to ask for THE INVESTI- 
GATOR, No. V. 

The Investigator is published Monthly, price ts. 














Published by John Brooks, 421, Oxford-street, 


[THE USEFUL FAMILY LIBRARY. 


No. 1. contains Paine’s Rights of Man, with 
highly-finished Likenesses of Paine and Lafayette, engraved on 
steel, and neatly bound in cloth. Ss. 


2. Bolingbroke’s Patriot King, and his 
celebrated Essay on the Spirit of Patriotism, incorporated with 
such observations as may render bis Lordship’s principles and 

recepts subservient to practical use at this momentous crisis of 
Botoem 7 ; with a Memoir of Bolingbroke, and an Essay on the 
Constitution; with a Likeness of William the Fourth. 5s. 


8. Common Sense; The Crisis; and Agrarian 
Justice. By Thomas Payne. With a highly- ‘finished Likeness of 
Washington. 5s. 

4. Likenesses of Paine, Lafayette, Washing- 


ton, and William the Fourth, may be had separate, price 1s.; 
4to, size, 2s.; proofs, 3s. 





DINBURGH WEEKLY CHRONICLE; 

a Newspaper of the most Liberal Fripeipions published on 
Saturday Afteruoon, and forwarded to all Parts of the Country 
by the Evening Mails, 

The Edlohergn | Cc hronicle embodies, in a condensed form, the 
whole News of the Week, including the latest London News of 
importance, pain ted from the London Papers, which arrive on 
Saturday afternoon, From its large size, and the uantity of small 
type used, the Chronicle contains more News: iginal Articles 
thana single Number of any other Edinburgh Newspaper. 

Besides a compendious Register of passing events, a full sam- 
mary of the latest aud most accurate intelligence, and the Agri- 
cultural and Commercial Lists, which the Edinburgh Chronicle 
has long exhibited, it now embraces a wider of Literary 
and Political disquisition, and devotes considerable attention to 
the lively and iquant gos gossip of the day, to Criticisms on Paint- 
ing, Music, a: 

The principles omer in the Chronicle are, in the most 
emphatic sense of the word, independent. The Proprietors and 
poy = tors of the Pauper bave no connexion with any set of men, 

pendence gene either the Whig or Tory party. Their party 
is raha Por the peop! 

OFFICE OF THE EDINBURGH WEEKLY CHRONICLE, 

78, PRINCE-STREET, EDINBURGH, 

Orders and Advertisements received by Robert Heward, 2, Wel- 
lington-street, Strand, and Barker ro. 4 Fleet-street, London : 
and all News-Agents in Town or ry. Present circalation 
of The Edinburgh argent th Scottand Chronicle, between 1500 and 1600 
copies—one of the lar; 





HITTAKEB'S MONTHLY MAGA- 


a edditinn Sen important accession of strength in its lite- 
rary department, the First Number of the New Volome, to 
named in January, will contain @ yPortrait of the late William 
oe, Esq. ; ich of a remarkable Political © haracter, 

A few or ite “ériginal Papers will be as follows: Tom Moore's 
Prophetic Almanac for Year 1992—The Life, Character, and 
Bebaviour of] Dr, Ereeris, the oe proegh of of Paraguay — Hints for 
bg a™ Attack on i and 


ecis—Geeihe’s Vieit to BelvteeTubes versus Rent— 
Oyen ay in London, by a Native—Rough Rhymes to “ Radi- 
cal”—The Parisian 8 Foreigner of Rank 


per by 
—Poetry, grave and gay~-Notes on every interesing topic of the 
sa Tur &c. Reviews of Books, Music, the the ‘Drema, Five 


. Whittaker and Co., London, 





LADY MARJOBIBANKS. 


HE FIRST NUMBER of a NEW VO. 

LUME of LA BELLE ASSEMBLEE, to appear on the 
Se aan Te) yes ; ant SPLENDID Fonsnate 
° v ri 
Miniaiure by Mrs. ey Seth formi the esth of the 
Series of PORTRAITS of the FEMALE th iuity. It will 
on contain the usual number of coloured Illustrations of Female 
ostume, 


The LITERARY DEPARTMENT, oa a Ra sad cores, 


SHIP, will com Prose gag - ions from 
JEWSB URY, Mrs. 5. C. HA Le L., ine ISABEL ML 
Miss L. H. SHERIDAN, BARkY GORNW! ALL, the AUTHOR 
of the ‘ BRIDE of LUDGATE,’ and other popular Writers. 


London; Whittaker and Co. 





The following w Got om just published by James Cochrane and 
oe Pall Mall. 


E WTON “FP ORSTER; 
The MERCHANT SERVICE. By the Author of 
The King’s Own,’ In3 nF 8vo. price il. 4s. boards, 


I. 
THE r ABA 
A TALE. of the REIGN of WILLIAM THE govarTa. 
In 2 vols, post 8vo, ud 14s. in boa 


THE CHAUNT OF THE CHOLERA. 
SONGS FOR IRELAND. 
By the Authors of ‘The O'Hara Tales,’ &c. 
In 1 vol. 12mo, price 4s. 64. boards. 
AND, IN A FEW DAYS, 


IL 
THE BOTANIC ANNUAL FOR 1832. 
By the Author of ‘The British Ry Io yy 





volume, crown §vo lates, mo- 
Tocco, elegant, price 158. 
Il. 
NORMAN ABBEY; 
In 3 vols. 


A TALE of SHERWOOD FOREST. Bya Lady. 
post 8vo. Price 24s, in boards. 


tl, 

THE PARLIAMENTARY POCKET-BOOK : 
or, a Key to the Houses of Lords and Commons : containing al- 
phabetical Accounts of all Members t 
Assemblies of Great ig eel including the New Palomene 
with their Titles, Official A Ppointuents, Town and Country Re- 
sidences, Relationship, Political Connexions, &c. &c. Also, the 
=e and Standing Orders of wy, ee 
vileges, Private Bills, Fees, Fines, a mittees ; Lists of the 
Scottish and Irish ‘Nobility * who do not cin in the House of Peers ; 
and every other species of information 
and Usayes of Parliament. 

“ A country may have a good coostitution and a bad go' 
ment ; and vice versa. The aeeten of England is imarortal!” 
—A Saying of Cardinal Riche 
In one thick pw yy ae 8vo. neatly bound, 











PROFESSOR HEEREN’S NEW WORK, 


ISTORICAL RESEARCHES into the 
POLITICS, INTERCOURSE, and COMMERCE of the 
TARTHAGINIANS. ETHIOPIANS, and EGYPTIANS, with 2 
General Introduction. ‘Translated from the German of AL HLL. 
HEEREN, Professor ef History in the University of Gottingen, 
&e. &e. With Maps and Plans. 2 vols, 8va. i/, 105, 

“ A work of the very highest rank among those with which 
modern Germany has enriched the literature of Europe.” 
Quarterly Review. 

* It would be difficult Seagal to our yedere an adequate 
notion of the merits of these i nt volum 

(This translation has received ‘the sanction ana commendation 
of Professor Heeren himself,) 

* We purpose this notice to be nothing more than the intro- 
duction of a aw and valuable publication to our readers.’’— 
Literary Gazette 


2. Heeren’s Manual of Ancient History, 
particularly with regard to the i age & J ennrene g and 
the Colonies of the States of Antiq 

3. Heeren's Sketch ‘of the Political History 


of Ancient Greece, 8vo, 10s, 6d. 


4. Niebuhr’s Dissertation on the Geography 
of Herodotus, with a Map; and into the History of 
the Scy , Geter, and sales orm Go, beards, 


5. A Grammar of the ‘Hebrew Language. 
By Moses Stuart, Associae Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Tistitution at Andover “Us. 4th edition, Torna’ with the 
concnrrence of the Author, in one vol. 8vo. 146 MALS 


a 
This Heb Gramm: malt Re as the best ex 
the opiates e Br. my = L. - Profesor’ guy it 


was the opinion ca. oe ae 

is now recomme: Husay. the fessor. 

Dr. Lee, Pretoer 3 -" ppt at imbridgey a pte n the Preface 

to his Hebrew Grammar, “ Dr. Gesenius is closely followed b: 

Professor fenerts f in the very excellent Hebrew ae whic 
pu 








he bas 
Oxford: D. A. Talboys; Whittaker and Co. London. 
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TEE ATHENAUM. 





in one Volu 
rue FAMILY LIBRARY, "No. XXVI.}, 
being the neppoRy of the REPORMAZTENa ENGLA 


of Rev. nT. 
Files: A . John’s College, Cam! 
Murray, A’ Albemarie-street. 


CHRISTMAS penenees. 
Price 1. 8s. in bene Gee 1. 10s. in silk, illustrated by 56 
Vignettes, (26 of which are cepiote +] 





T A L Y. A Poem. 
(india Proofs of the ae Print at Moo, Bor undo, Paty 


In 2 vols, 12mo0, price 
eSelections from. the Poems “ory Wordsworth 
wed 





Just ished, Vols. 18 and 19, in 8vo. of 
HE FAMILY LIBRARY of FRENCH 
CLASSICS, Part First: The Faenck Tuzatre. VOL- 
Tame, 5 Vols. 3 and 4 
ef cach toltione, containing chia 400 pages, 3s. 6d.; or 
on tee paper, 4s 


4s. 6d. 
Printed for Treuttel and Co. Soho-square. 





POEMS BY L. E. L. 
Just published, myc 214. tastefully bound and 
gilt, and coining th. — finished Engravings, &e. 


Draws. -ROOM SCRAP BOOK; 
With a 


L. E. 
- bi are ee | tee 
eon she reckons kind remembrances 
Of ivlonds wed old affections 
{ Fisher, Son, end Co. ; ortnd Stephin ond Marshall, 


ent patines he yao heat en 


YTHOLOGY for VERSIFICATION; 
or, a BRIEF SKETCH of the FABLES of the ANCIENTS, 
into LATIN VERSE, and designed for 








prepared to be 
the use of Classical 
By the Rev. F. HODGSON, M.A. 
A KEY is 5 
the same Author, 


a. Histary < oenveyed | in Sense for Latin 





chielly for the use of Schools. 12mo. 3s. 6d. bound. 
to the above. A Sve. lds. 

aiversity covarlty of bacien 30, Upper Gower-street. a 

H& PARENT'S NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 

ioe, GA ts tas oo tas topics bevad th retmend’ on. 
y 12mo0., THE YOUNG .EMAN’S 

Readings in Popular Science and 

Nateral r, Retrospective Essays, Conversa- 


tions, Litefary dec, 
: Printed aa Co.; John Cam- 
br er lin; — irgh ; Galignani, Paris; 





ric. 

'e* In this Work ines to ~ Saat, 
Logic j to expose t 
vicions pecu of the Aristotelran Sy! » which has 
found a new C! in Whately ; to supply on the 
subject of | in its relation 
wa cassees left imperfect by Locke, Dugéid Stewart, Horne 

‘ooke, de. 





ne 
rae 
: 
i: 
: 
ri 


Th “Book Economy. 
e < 
Ts Unaltn Wcllnegnoe setect, Berea Sold at 4, Cornhill, 


With oraligee Outi MAP i oflondon n Bovine! 





HE HACKNEY CARRIAGE POCKET 
DIRECTORY for 1832. 
the N ACT, 2 Wins. IV. c. 22, which com- 
mences January 5. With Introduction and and Notes, ‘in which the the 
a nd np are Ley my! e hinted 
drivers; 
Fares, ce onnm be to Quaife’s ory s— 
TABLES OF THE NEW FARES, 
from 93 different Points, according to the Government Suarveyor’s 
ae ee the nt’s —— Tigde Park the the 
rine’s Docks,&e.— Di at Distances shortof @ mile, - dang 
le any required Fare may 
J ascertai 


be easil 
THE NEW BACK FARE LIMITS 
on all the Roads round London, correctly determined from an 
actual Survey, which may be relied on for accuracy. 
London: somes Wiis Geographer to the King), No. 5, Charing- 
cross; Wm. Ki mt-street ; pepataher, Treacher, aud 
Co. ive teeabetnnes and all other Bookselie 


aRewa ‘UND, to encourage 
mMfavie ot Old and New 





ja one vol, Bro. 
NCIENT. FRAGMENTS of the 
PHEENICIAN, pea AL a Lo and OTHER 
RITERs ; in Greek aed With an Introductory Dis- 
sertation ; and a Comparative a — Ancient and Modern 
Philosophy, and the Prnty of the Genti| 


By J. P.C 
Fellow of Cains College, Cambridge. 
William Pickeriag, P Panther, Chancery ions, London. 


Consisting entirely of Sul Py phi h mars RE ro all 


ngdoms 
HE GEOGRAPHICAL ANNUAL. 


1832. 
“ This beautiful and moat useful little Tpleme is a perfect pic- 
ture tomgueea, oe a vast sum of ical informa- 
Sheaae Van pee ofte ~ <P ad t be Tt 
be often » cou net offe to 
favoured youth of either sex."—Lilerary Gazet 

bed «The utility of this valuable in nich ev most ~ i its beauty 


muc every mau requires, It 

we -— + for Edwa ma Be It New Pate ble Subscri; Library, 
r Edwa ull, New Pu ion 26 
Holies. -street, Cavendish-squa pe . 


THE HISTORICAL PRESENTS. 
The following Series ~ae “The Romance of History,’ illustrative of 
the Man ities, and History of 


janners, Casto: 
Nations, from the earliest ak ‘are now ready, in 3 vols, each. 


+ abet Bs ROMANTIC ANNALS. 
By CHARLES wientinaple tn” —— 
fal and 


oun What a world of ad 
o These volumes are of real interest and value.”—Court 
Journal. 














ENGLAND’S ROMANTIC ANNALS, 
By Henry ST 4th Edition, 


SPAIN’S ROMANTIC, SF aeEs. 
Trueba. 


Iv. 
ROMANTIC ANN Ae New fine 
* The pian of 7 Papa pm bn is an nh) ed 
“These tales are stroug and vivid pictures ony eats 
Tee books are valuable presents.” —New Monthl; M 
X They are ralasble lostraiony of tanere. —Time. 4 an 
for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription ption Library, 26, 
Ft enor Cavendish-square. 


POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 











ILAN CATHEDRAL. aT moet the 
Ea er ‘appeared in X how ng a ag TB of not THE Proud, Sue bales 
lantortanl Reconee entities 
ELEGANT CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 
rye ay ey fomng = Mas- 


“Veh Offering 
Vol. 8 of The Olio will be ready on the 30th 
TE abitahed at 15, Wine-office-court, Fleet-street. 





HE BOOK ot OK of FATES ‘ormerly in the 
e strongly nate eat ao 


which we nave round many ~~ a Ay Rie in 
the pages. wie themselves with this volume, 
which we venture te 1-5 will be an increase to their 


rey wen on Aye cos scour tie gaint whch 
4p apy Be M. Mi: Koo, “Torissockatbect, Cees Covent-garden ; and 





I. 
HE JEW; A NOVEL 
Iu 3 vols. 
<¢ ‘This is unquestionably @ very dinary prod 
CAMERON: ‘A NOVEL 


In 3 
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